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CHRONICLE. one hand his Radical followers, headed by Mr. 


NE lesson of the Cretan imbroglio is that “sea-power,” 
of which we have heard so much of late years, has 
its distinct limitations. The fleet which the Allied Powers 
have now assembled in the waters of the Greek Archi- 
pelago is one of the most powerful ever brought together. 
Used in its proper element and about its proper work it 
could settle the fate of the world, or destroy an empire at 
a blow. Trafalgar, Actium, Lepanto, are among the 
most decisive battles of history, and here we have an 
armament almost equal in power, mutatis mutandis, to 
those which fought under NELSon, Ocravianus or Don 
Joun of Austria. Yet this great force cannot suppress a 
handful of rebel islanders! Half an army corps, pro- 
perly led, would make short work of Colonel Vassos and 
the insurgents. Italy alone could do the business if she 
were allowed a free hand ; so possibly could Belgium, or 
even Roumania. But the combined navies of the Great 
Powers, can do little more than throw aimless shells. 


““ INDEPENDENCE Day” in Greece, from which much 
had been expected and a good deal feared, passed by 
very tamely. There was a “ demonstration ” in Athens, 
but that is safe enough. On the frontier, where de- 
monstrations of a different kind had been threatened, 
everything was very quiet. It is one thing to cry 
Zi7w o worenes in the capital, and another to dash at 
positions held by fifty thousand Turkish troops, grim, 
impassive, and determined, and ready to fight with all 
the obstinate courage of their race. In Macedonia the 
Turks, who are surprisingly well equipped and supplied, 
and seem to have in EpHEM PasHa a commander of 
great energy, stood to arms all day, and were fully 
prepared for a move on the part of the Greeks; but no 
move came. It is this obvious readiness and strength 
of the SuLTan’s troops which probably has more to do 
with staving off hostilities than the halting measures 
of the Powers, The latter, though they have pro- 
claimed the blockade of the Greek coasts, have confined 
their active measures of coercion to another Identic 
Note, warning the Greeks against an aggressive move- 
ment on the frontier. The admonition would probably 
produce very little effect if the Greeks really thought 
they could overrun Macedonia successfully. 


THE discomforts of Sir WitL1aM Harcovrt’s political 


position have been illustrated afresh (his week. Onthe’ 
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LABOUCHERE, and “ voiced” by the “ Forwards” and 
the Daily Chronicle, urge him to attack the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy in a pitched battle ; on the other 
hand, the more moderate section of his party, and all 
those who in foreign affairs accept Lord RoseEBeRy’s 
leadership, ave altogether averse to any such mischievous 
performance. Nor is it easy for a member of the 
Cabinet which blockaded Greece in 1886 to censure 
the Government for preparing to do the same thing— 
with much more justification—in 1897. The result was 
another feeble display. Sir WiLLIaM Harcourt asked 
the Government to find him a day for a motion which 
protested against the employment of Her Majesty’s 
forces against the Cretans and Greece. As Sir WILLIAM 
declined to treat this motion as a Vote of Censure, Mr. 
Ba.rour was within his technical right in refusing to 
allot a day to it. It could, however, have come on after 
the debate on Mr. Seron Karr’s motion on Tuesday. 
But when the Speaker called on Sir WuiLi1aM, that 
statesman was judiciously absent. It is plain that the 
Government can carry out their foreign policy without 
much danger of having their hands tied in the House 
of Commons. 


THE sensation of the week in the South Africa Com- 
mittee has been provided by Sir JoHn WILLOUGHBY. 
That officer, released from Holloway to give evidence 
upon the Raid, has been asked to throw some light 
upon the confidential relations which existed between 
him and Dr. Jameson. In a letter to the War Office, 
written from prison, he had stated that he had gone 
into the Transvaal in the bond fide belief, which he had 
derived from the Administrator, that the invasion would 
have the assent of the Imperial authorities. Asked 
to give particulars as to the conversation which had 
produced this belief, Sir Jonn flatly declined. He 
would not repeat communications which were private 
and confidential. Entreaties, expostulations, and veiled 
threats failed to shake his resolution. Speak he would 
not, and he was “ prepared to take the consequences.” 
So the Committee had to adjourn on Tuesday with a 
dignified little speech from the chairman about the 
seriousness of the position. Serious it was, no doubt ; 
though, as some people felt, less serious for Sir Joun 
Wi.LouGuey than for the Committee, which had the 
unpleasant alternative before it of either accepting a 
rebuff or initiating an invidious persecution of a man 
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who has already suffered heavily for his offence. The 
situation was relieved by the general impression that 
Dr. JamMEsoN would be able to get the investigators out of 
their difficulty. 


In the Cape itself, this unlucky Inquiry has lighted 
the fires of controversy again, and set all tongues wag- 
ging. On the one hand the Loyalists are hard at work 
denouncing Mr. ScHREINER, and insisting on a punctual 
observance of the London Convention; on the other the 
Africander Bond and the Boer sympathisers are getting 
up meetings to deprecate forcible measures against the 
Transvaal Government. In the Cape Assembly a 
heated debate-has been in progress,in which some vigor- 
ous speeches have been made on both sides. Mr. 
MERRIMAN, who will compete with Mr. SCHREINER for 
the lead of the Africeénder party, delivered an angry 
protest against Mr. CHaMBERLAIN’S suggestion that the 
Colonial Government would have supported the Imperial 
Authorities in warlike measures if President KRUGER 
had declined to reopen the drifts. In reply Sir JAMEs 
SIEVEWRIGHT reasserted the Imperial view with much 
emphasis, and declared that the Convention must be 
enforced at all hazards—even, as it seems, that of war. 
Passions are rising high in the Colony. Perhaps Mr. 
RHopES may be able to allay them, though it is equally 
probable that his arrival will be the signal for a fresh 
outburst of racial and sectional feeling. 


THE Government, having practically got through its 
Voluntary Schools Bill before Easter, with some time 
in hand, has redeemed its promise to do something for 
the necessitous Board Schools. Sir JoHN Gorst moved 
the Resolution to bring in a Bill to amend Section 97 
of the Elementary Education Act of 1870 on Monday. 
Under the section, if a threepenny rate does not produce 
7s. 6d. per child, the State makes good the deficiency. 
The new Bill provides for a somewhat elaborate method 
of computation, the net result of which is that the 
State grant is increased by fourpence for every penny 
of the local rate, till a half-crown rate is reached. The 
total sum distributed under this sliding scale will amount 
to something over £150,000. The Opposition, led by 
Mr. ACLAND, objected to the Bill on the ground that it 
does not assist the Board Schools to the same extent as 
the Voluntary Schools. But that, of course, would be 
contrary to the whole spirit and meaning of the Govern- 
ment’s legislation. If all Board Schools received 
additional State aid on the same scale as the Voluntary 
Schools, in addition to having the command of the 
rates, the process of squeezing out the Denominational 
establishments would go on faster than ever. The 
Ministry have never promised more than _ to 
give such assistance to the Board Schools as would 
relieve those localities where the pressure of rates is 
excessive. 


THE House of Commons converted itself into a 
debating society on Tuesday in order to discuss a very 
interesting, but quite academic motion by Mr. Srron- 
KakR on our National Food Supply in case of war. The 
mover and his supporters, Mr. YERBURGH and Mr. 
James Lowrner, had an easy task in showing that 
our population would speedily be in a very. bad way if 
a combination of foreign enemies could cut off our 
importation of corn for a few months, or even weeks. 
What was not quite so clear is how this risk is to be 
avoided by any precautions that are practicable. Three 
remedies are suggested. We might erect vast national 
granaries, and keep'them constantly stored with grain 
enough to last us for a year. The objections to the 
scheme are many, and the cost would be gigantic. Or 
we might put a bounty on home-grown wheat by 
means of Protection, or artificially foster Colonial wheat 
supplies by a. Preferential Tariff. None of these pro- 
jects is at all likely to be adopted, and so we fall back on 
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the proposition with which Mr. BaLrour wound up the 
debate. There is one way of keeping the world’s wheat- 
fields open to us even in war time, and that is by 
maintaining a navy strong enough to enable cargoes to 
be delivered safely in spite of the enemy’s cruisers 
and privateers. To that conclusion we are always driven 
in the end. 


Mr. Moriery and Mr. Courtney and the Aborigines 
Protection Society were in the mood of national self- 
abasement at the meeting of the Society on 
Wednesday. Mr. Moruey, in particular, found a 
gloomy pleasure in narrating the wrongs which the 
civilised white man has done to the natives of Africa. 
One cannot deny that there is some truth in 
the accusation. The ‘Martyrdom of Man,” as 
Winwoop ReabDE showed, in a book once celebrated, 
has been exhibited in Africa more than elsewhere. No 
severer demand can be made on human nature than 
that of exercising self-restraint and justice when 
a superior race finds itself with one much lower in the 
seale at its mercy. Mr. MorLEY quoted some horrible 
passages from Captain HINbE’s book on the administra- 
tion of the Congo Free State. But what is the prac- 
tical outcome of any consideration of the subject? It 
is too late to suppose that Africa, like Crete, can 
remain “autonomous.” The children of Ham must be 
the subjects of the higher—or let us say the stronger— 
races. And on the whole, no better fate can overtake 
them than that of being ruled by Britaiv, We have 
our own sins to expiate towards the native races; but 
we do not sell men into slavery like the Arabs, or license 
murder and cannibalism like the Belgians, or use the 
rifle and the hippopotamus-hide whip with the brutal 
readiness of the French and Germans. The expansion 
of England, if our statesmen show themselves equal to 
their responsibilities, can only be a benefit to the black 
peoples. 


GREAT Brirarn has the credit of abolishing slavery 
in yet another region long addicted to that “ institu- 
tion.” Mr. Harpince, the British Agent-General in 
Zanzibar, has induced—considering the relations of 
the parties, we might perhaps say, commanded—the 
SULTAN to issue a proclamation declaring that slavery 
will no longer be recognised. The domestic customs of the 
harem are not interfered with, except that the purchased 
concubines are to be regarded as wives; but the plan- 
tation slaves, who form the bulk of the population of 
the Protectorate, are henceforth free labourers. Their 
masters will have no power to detain them if they choose 
to quit their service, but probably most of them will prefer 
to remain and receive their maintenance in the form of 
wages instead of food and lodging. The owners who 
find themselves deprived of their servants are to be 
compensated. This is only fair. Our refusal to admit 
the status of slavery is creditable to our humanity ; 
but slaves in the East and in Africa are a form of legal 
property, and we have no right to make people poorer 
to satisfy our humanity. We committed that mistake 
in South Africa seventy years ago when we released the 
Kaffir serfs of the Boer farmers, and many of our sub- 
sequent difficulties in that region are due to that piece 
of vicarious and inequitable philanthropy. 


THE report of the Committee appointed to inquire 
into the proceedings of the Works Department of the 
London County Council is a very unsatisfactory docu- 
ment. The Committee has done its best to whitewash 
the Department, but the result cannot be called con- 
clusive. It is true the auditor, Mr. WATERHOUSE, is 
not able to find that the falsifications of the accounts 
were due to anything more than “ irregularity” in 
keeping them. There is no evidence, in fact, 
that anybody stole, or tried to steal, the ratepayers’ 
money; and the Progressives are exceedingly exultant 
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in consequence, and say that the charges against the 
Department have fallen to the ground. But if a public 
body is so “irregular” in its book-keeping that it has 
to cook its accounts in order to make them balance, 
there is good ground for believing that it does not work 
economically and efficiently. This is the question 
which the report shirks. What we ought to know is, 
whether, in each particular job, the Department spent 
more or less, and did the work better or worse, than if 
the contractor had been engaged. But the Council, 
having pledged itself to the utterly unsound economic 
doctrine that the commission earned by the “ middle- 
man” is a purely superfluous charge (instead of being, 
as it often is, no more than the “wages of superin- 
tendence”), feels itself bound to uphold the system 
of direct employment. Consequently the Committee 
recommends that the Works Department shall continue 
its operations under the name of a Works * Board,” 
One fails to see that there is any particular magic in 
the change of name which should reconcile the citizens 
of London to seeing their public works carried out by 
unskilled amateurs, instead of by practical experts. 
But then the cost of setting-up the Works Depart- 
ment has involved a vast outlay in plant and offices, 
and, as the Committee candidly admit, all this capital 
will be lost if the Department, or its successor, the 
Board, is not fed with a constant succession of new and 
costly undertakings. 


THE Minority Report, signed by the four Moderate 
members of the Special Committee, goes much closer 
to the root of the matter. It shows that while there is 
some doubt as to the financial results of the engineering 

operations of the Works Department, there is no doubt 

whatever that its architectural attempts have been 
made at aconsiderable loss. It recommends, therefore, 
that the Works Committee, as well as the Department, 
should be abolished, and the system of offering work to 
tender from contractors, under reasonable and business- 
like conditions, should be restored. It is pointed out 
that the Committee is attempting to carry out the 
work of builders, while it is in fact composed of 
amateurs destitute of the technical knowledge and 
special experience requisite for the task. It would be 
more economical to employ contractors, whose profit 
would be more than earned by cheaper and more efficient 
work. This, of course, is the real and sufficient justifica- 
tion for the existence of the middleman. It is worth 
while to pay for skilled superintendence and expert 
knowledge, as most men of business know. 


Ir really seems as if, for once in a way, a most 
necessary and scientific reform could be carried through 
without a mischievous agitation. The new regulations, 
announced by the SECRETARY FoR Inp1A, for safeguarding 
our soldiers against the ravages of the most loathsome 
and terrible of contagious diseases, have so far provoked 
very little o opposition. The active enthusiasts, who got 
the former regulations repealed, by an ignorant resolu- 
tion of a half-empty, and wholly uninformed, House of 
Commons, have been surprisingly, but agreeably, quies- 
cent. It may be hoped that the memoranda of the 
College of Physicians and the College of Surgeons, 
have silenced and even convinced them. Fortified by 
the emphatic testimony of the two most influential 
professional bodies in the country, the Government 
need not fear any really serious opposition to the far 
from “ drastic” measures they have at length adopted. 
It is high time to check the evil. It has long been a 
national scandal. It was fast becoming a national 
scourge. 


In politics, especially foreign politics, we forget fast. 
A year ago we were all excitement over the Venezuela 
Question ; now the Venezuela Question is laid to rest in. 
the diplomatic cemetery, “and none so poor to do him 
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reverence.” The newspapers can hardly spare a para- 
graph to notice the final ratification of the Arbitration 
Treaty by the Venezuela Congress. So ends for the 
time a dispute which, thanks to Mr. CLEVELAND and 
Mr. OLNEY, almost brought Great Britain and the 
United States to the verge of war. The Arbitration 
tribunal will now be formed, and eventually the award 
as to the Guiana boundary will be pronounced; but by 
that time most people will have forgotten where the 
Guiana boundary is. Only lawyers and litigants will 
have cause to remember, since for another year or two 
one of the ablest of our judges, Mr. Justice CoLLins, will 
be kept from his duties on the Bench in order to decide 
the exact amount of swamp and forest which go respec- 
tively to the Colony and the Republic. 


THE passion for marking foreign imports, repressed in 
one direction, breaks out in another. Everybody knows 
that our manufacturers have lost more than they have 
gained by the Merchandise Marks Act, which has been 
chiefly useful as a free advertisement for our rivals ; yet 
the friends of the agricultural interest insist on imitating 
that ill-conceived measure. A Bill for the marking of 
foreign meat has been read a second time, and referred 
to a Select Committee. It seems to us mistaken, To 
begin with, much of this “ foreign” meat is not foreign 
at all, but colonial; and we are not anxious to penalise 
the Canadian and Australasian farmer in our markets, 
And either this imported meat is as good as the native 
sirloins and shoulders, or it is not. If it is, we do not 
see why the importer should not get the best price he 
ean for it; and if it is as inferior as Mr. WINGFIELD 
Diapy, the introducer of the Bill, contended, we may 
surely trust the consumer to find out the fact for 
himself. 


THE annual Shipbuilding Return for the quarter, just 
issued by Lloyd’s Register, is enough to make an Eng; 
lishman unduly exultant. Our lead i in shipbuilding 1 is 
just as unchallenged as ever; apparently it is unchal- 
lengeable. The tonnage under construction, in spite of a 
decrease in sailing ships, is 60,000 in excess of that of 
March, 1896, and is the highest recorded since 1892. 
Glasgow still heads the list, but is being fast overtaken 
by Belfast, with Sunderland a good third. The gross 
tonnage under construction (excluding warships) is over 
828,000, which is many times more than that of all the 
rest of the world put together. Germany is the second 
ship-building country in the world, but readers of ‘‘ Made 
in Germany ” may note that the combined output of all 
the German dockyards does not equal'that of Newcastle, 
which stands only fourth among British shipbuilding 
centres. One fact is significant. Our best customer 
for ships just now is Japan. 


THE suggestion that the evening of the Jubilee day 
should be further commemorated by a blaze of beacon- 
fires on the hills and mountain heights of England, has 
been adopted, and a committee of Members of Parlia- 
ment and others has been appointed to make the 
necessary arrangements. Meanwhile the “ boom” in 
letting seats to view the procession goes on, and ry 
vagant projects are talked of. One scheme is that of 
pulling down a vast block of buildings opposite St. 
-aul’s, and erecting a great grand-stand on the site. 
The enormous prices expected for places will cover the 
cost of all the operations, copa that of rebuilding 
the original block. It looks as if nobody who is not 
able to afford ten or tw enty guineas for a seat, and any- 
thing from three hundred to a thousand pounds for 4 
room, will be able to see the show in comfort. Con- 
sidering however, that the line of route is some six 
miles long, we fancy that the speculators are rather 
overselling their market, and may find more unlet 
seats on their hands than they bargain for by the 
22nd of June. 
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A CAPE REPUBLIC. 


IF one Republican legislator does not make a 
Rtepublic, the seed sown by Transvaal agents at the 
Cape is, at all events, white to the harvest. Mr. Dr 
Wer, the new member for the Wodehouse Division of the 
Kastern Province, is in favour of a Confederation of South 
African Colonies and States under a_ Republican 
flag. When pressed as to whether he desired to throw 
off allegiance to Great Britain, he said curtly that 
America had made its own flag and South Africa 
could do the same. Mr. De Wer’s opponent was a 
Joyal English farmer. The significance of this electoral 
incident—though scarcely noticed in England—is not 
to be ignored. Wodehouse is a Division of Cape 
Colony, which includes the Stormberg range of moun- 
tains. Dordrecht, the county town, as we should say, 
is a Dutch centre, where the Nachtimaal is celebrated 
four times yearly by the Boer farmers. The town is 
perched in a cleft of the hills nearly 6,000 feet above 
the sea. Inhabited equally by English and Dutch, 
who are always confronted by the menace of Native 
troubles at their doors, the Border constituency of 
Wodehouse might have been expected to remain loyal 
to the English flag. Why it has not done so, we will 
try and explain to English readers. Among the stolid 
Dutch farmers of the Stormberg, out of the beaten 
track of travellers and tourists, - old race hatred 
lived and thrived even before the JAMESON raid. The 
Soer farmer of Wodehouse has learned no English. 
He has not been bitten with the microbe of unrest. 
He resents the adoption of regulations against disease 
in cattle and sheep, as being contrary to the will 
God. If pestilence decimates his flocks, he sees the 
finger of the Most High laid upon them. English 
methods of dealing with fluke or scab are deemed 
impious and presumptuous interference with the designs 
of an All Wise Providence. Farmers owning thousands 
of morgen of land live in sordid discomfort. Their 
darksome and ill-ventilated houses are smeared with 
cow-dung as a carpet for floor, and dado for the walls. 
Ignorance reigns supreme. Dear bread, cheap brandy, 
unchecked infection for sheep and cattle, and a servile 
and intimidated Kaffir population are the four points 
of their political charter. In such soil as this, the 
germs of Republicanism recently sown by President 
KRUGER'’S emissaries, quickly germinated. Secret 
service money has been freely spent by the Transvaal 
in the Wodehouse Division. Arms have been dis- 
tributed. The fiery cross is carried through the country 
side, and the heavy Boer farmers are convinced that the 
Lord of Hosts who delivered the English into the 
hands of their friends at Majuba and Doornkop, is 
about to give them the Cape Colony asa possession. The 
saints shall inherit the earth, and they are the saints. 
If the new member for Wodehouse be the first elected 
representative in the Cape Parliament who openly 
proposes to haul down the British flag and to hoist 
the Republican emblem in its place, he wiil not be 
the last. The Republican Propaganda in the Cape 
Colony, instituted and subsidized by the Transvaal, 
has not only affected farmers and private citizens ; 
}oer members of the Cape Civil Service have been 
tampered with. An assistant Resident Magistrate 
in a border district, says the Cape Times, re- 
cently addressed a violently anti-British speech to 
200 or 300 fuily armed and accoutred Boers. The 
bunting used on the occasion was so amwanged as to 
present the appearance of the Transvaal flag, which the 
men saluted. At the time that this shameful scene 
was being enacted in a British Colony, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
was appealing to all the gods to witness that he would 
never suffer the Transvaal Republic to break the Conven- 
tion. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN knows, or if he does not 
know he ought to know, that Commandant HENNING 
Pretorius, who recently died in the Eastern Border 
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district, was one of the persons employed to spread 
naked treason throughout the Colony. It is repugnant 
both to reason and to sense that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
imperialist speeches should be punctuated by the 
cheers of loyal, but ignorant men in London, while he 
is allowing the Queen’s dominion in South Africa to 
slip from her, as Lord Norra lost the American 
Colonies for GEORGE THE TuirRD. Lord NorrH inter- 
fered too soon, acted too quickly, and refrained from 
reasonable, courteous, and decisive speech. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, on the other hand, has spoken too often 
and written too much, has placed the vigour of his lan- 
guage in too sharp contrast with the languor of his 
deeds, 

Mr. Ruopes at least understands the situation, and 
he is on his way out to meet it. No one can estimate 
the strength of his Dutch following. Political demon- 
strations are notoriously misle ading. Mr. HormMeyr 
has never been a cordial friend of the Crown. He is 
now indistinguishable from a foe. In return for un- 
taxed brandy he gave to Mr. Ruopes a free hand in the 
North. The two men have for ever parted. Mr. Hor- 
MEYR and his nominee, Sir HENRY DE VILLIERS, have 
the advantage of preponderating physical force on their 
side. The cleavage between political parties in the Cape 
Colony tends to create a purely -racial division. Since 
Dutch versus British Ascendenc y is the simple issue, 
there are but two courses to follow. Either Mr. 
Ruopes, as the representative Englishman, must be 
backed up by an adequate force of all arms, or the Con- 
vention and the Cape Colony alike are tacitly surrendered 
to the victors of Majuba. Outside this pair of 
alternatives all else is mere verbiage. Fifteen hundred 
tons of arms and ammunition were landed at Delagoa 
Bay last month. In one week in March a hundred tons 
of arms and explosives were landed in German South- 
west Africa, although there is no native war in 
Damaraland. If England owes a duty to her sons 
and daughters settled on the fair lands between the 
Zambesi and Cape Agulhas, it is high time to discharge 
it. Parliament trifles with a Commission that has 
no more to do with the impending storm than with 
the next transit of Venus. Ministers are obviously 
divided as to their South African policy. An 
army corps is the only antidote to a Cape Republic 
and a Dutch Confederation, and the longer action 
is postponed, the higher will be the cost of the cure. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR MACEDONIA. 


S° far the crisis has not come. Up to the time at 
which we write, the Greeks have not invaded 
Turkish territory on the mainland. On the other hand 
the proposed blockade of the Pirzeus has been postponed 
till further notice. Meanwhile, the Greek and Turkish 
armies are drawn up almost within sight of one another, 
and every day that passes renders the aspect of affairs 
more complicated. Nowhere in Europe are the possible 
issues of a conflict between Greece and Turkey watched 
with greater interest and with more conflicting feelings 
than in the Balkan Peninsula. In so far as Crete is 
concerned, popular sympathies, alike in Roumania, 
Servia, Bulgaria, and Montenegro, are strongly enlisted 
on the side of Greece. In all these states the antagon- 
ism between the Cross and the Crescent is far more 
acute than it isin the provinces subject to Ottoman 
rule. Recollections of bygone oppression, traditions of 
former greatness, and aspirations towards future aggran- 
disement combine with the fanaticism of an intolerant 
faith to inspire Serbs, Roumans, Bulgars, and Monte- 
negrins with a blind hatred of Islam. The demand 
of the Cretan Christians for absolute severance from 
Ottoman rule, in order that they may be enabled to 
expel their Mussulman fellow-countrymen and appro- 
priate their estates, seems to the Christian races of 
the Balkan Peninsula not only natural but praise- 
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worthy. They themselves acted in the same way 
under similar circumstances, and are proud of having 
exiled and plundered men of their own race who 
remained followers of the Prophet. Thus, so long as 
Greece contented herself with trying to annex Crete, 
she had on her side the hearty goodwill of the various 
Christian states in the Balkan Peninsula. But, as soon 
as Greece proposed to drive the Turks out of Mace- 
donia, the passive goodwill of her neighbours was 
converted into a sentiment closely akin to active enmity. 
Even if the Greeks should be defeated, the mere fact 
of their having gone to war with Turkey on behalf of 
Macedonia was calculated to increase their influence in 
the province, which may not inaptly be described as 
the cockpit of south-eastern Europe, and thus to secure 
them a vantage ground whenever the hour arrives for 
the partition of Turkey West of the Bosphorus. Through- 
out the East of Europe it is an article of popular belief 
that the downfall of the Ottoman Empire is very near 
at hand, while each one of the four distinct races which 
occupy ‘the peninsula is firmly convinced that upon 
the downfall of Turkey it ought by right to become 
the paramount power in the Balkan States. 

The relative proportion of the various Christian races 
in Macedonia is a subject of such embittered partisan 
controversy that it is difficult to arrive at any positive 
conclusion as to which race has the best right to assert 
that the majority of the Macedonians belongs to its 
own nationality. According to the least untrustw orthy 
calculation the Christian population of Macedonia largely 
exceeds the Mussulman, and is itself pretty equally 
divided between Serbs, Bulgars, Roumans, and Greeks. 
Though their creed is practically the same, each one of 
these races is so hostile to the ascendancy of the others 
that they have been hitherto never able to unite in any 
joint action against Turkey. To speak the truth the 
racial divisions between the Christians and Macedonians 
have alone rendered possible the prolonged domination of 
the Mussulman minority over the Christian majority. Our 
own opinion is that of the four races the Bulgars would 
have the best chance of becoming the ruling race in 
Macedonia, supposing the Turkish dominion should be 
ov erthrown, and supposing that Russia should acquiesce 
in the aggrandisement of any one of the Balkan States. 

The chances, however, are that the race for Macedonia 
whenever it comes off, will, in sporting phrase, be a walk- 
over for Russia. The whole policy of the great Slav 
Empire of the North has for centuries been directed 
towards extending her frontiers not only to the Bos- 
phorus, but to the A®gean; and it is hardly probable 
that when her hereditary aspirations seem within reach 
of fulfilment she should allow Greece, or any one of 
the Balkan States, to become mistress of Macedonia 
except in the capacity of a vassal. STaMBOULOFF, the 
one statesman of eminence whom the Peninsula has 
as yet produced, realised the truth that the main 
danger to the independence of Bulgaria lay, not in the 
nominal suzerainty of the Sultan, but in the virtual 
protectorate which Russia was seeking to establish. 
The whole aim of his policy was to thwart the designs 
of Russia by maintaining a cordial alliance with the 
Ottoman Empire. His personal influence with his 
countrymen was so great that he induced them not only 
to forego any armed intervention in Macedonia, but to 
accept ‘the idea of as ssisting Turkey in the event of her 
being again invaded by ” Russia. Unfortunately for 
Bulgaria, Prince FEKDINAND came to the conclusion that 
he could never hope to obtain official recognition of his 
title, as a sovereign prince, unless he could disarm the 
hostility of Russia, and that the only way to disarm 
this hostility was to sacrifice his minister. The 
sacrifice was made, and from the time of the assassina- 
tion of STAMBOULOFF, Bulgaria has practically become 
a vassal state, whose policy is directed from St. Peters- 
burg and whose Government is administered by 
Russian nominees. We have no doubt that the sense of 
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dependence upon Russia is distasteful to Prince 
FERDINAND, as it is still more certainly to his people. Te 
this sentiment may be attributed the recent revival of the 
old idea of forming a Slav confederacy out of the Balkan 
States. But, if this idea ever came within the domain 
of practical polities, it has ceased to do so since Russia 
became, as she is to-day, the dominant power at Constan- 
tinople. To speak the truth, Russia now bars the w ay 
to any confederation of the Balkans. Even if, which 
we doubt, the States of the Peninsula were really desir- 
ous of confederating with one another, the influence of 
Russia in all their capitals, with the possible exception of 
Bucharest, is so potent that no project of federation can 
under present circumstances be anything more than an 
idle dream. If any of the Balkan States ‘should succeed 
in establishing its supremacy in Macedonia this result 
must be brought about by the aid, and with the consent, 
of Russia. So far as can be foreseen this consent will 
only be given on condition that the new ruler of Mace- 
donia is to be, in fact if not in name, the vassal of 
Russia. The ultimate solution, therefore, of the Mace- 
donian question will, of necessity, be not the aggran- 
disement of Greece or of any one of the Balkan States, 
but the substitution in Macedonia of Russian rule in 
lieu of that of Turkey. 


THE FETISH OF EDUCATION. 


Py affairs of education this country seems to plunge 

year by year into deeper and more inextricable 
confusion. The ordinary citizen pays his rates with more 
or less of grumbling, either not looking very particularly 
into the forbidding details of their administration, or 
else glad to make the best of an unsatisfactory business. 
But a speech like that made by Sir JoHn Gorst in 
moving the resolution to enable the Government to 
bring in its Bill for the relief of necessitous school- 
boards, brings home to every reader the rottenness of 
the foundation laid by the Act of 1870, and the topsy- 
turvy character of the subsequent aitempts to timber it. 
There is not a single calculation made by the sapient 
authors of that Act which has not been totally falsified 
by experience, or a single anticipation of the course of 
events, which events have not shown to be absurd. It 
is not given to man to foresee the future in detail, but 
it is given only to doctrinaire man to blunder so hope- 
lessly in the attempt to extend the broad analogies of 
experience. Education wholly paid for by the Treasury 
would have had its faults, and education wholly in the 
hands of local authorities would have had its weak- 
nesses. But the Act of 1870 has most ingeniously com- 
bined the faults of both systems. Local common-sense 
and adaptiveness are partly bribed and partly coerced 
into adopting the cast-iron methods of a central depart- 
ment entirely devoid of practical acquaintance with the 
actual work of education and the actual needs of the 
community ; while the department, on the other hand, 
is at the mercy of theorists, faddists, and notoriety- 
hunters knowing a great deal less, even at second-hand, 
than itself. It will not be thought a paradox save 
by those who have never understood the evolutionary 
capacities of the social organism, if we say that the great 
awakening of public opinion which made the Education 
Act possible, would, if left free to work out its own ends 
without the meddling of professional legislators, have 
produced in a quarter of a century a more efficient 
and far more economical system of ‘elementary educa- 
tion than we now possess. 

A purely local system of elementary education could 
not have produced greater discrepancies of cost and of 
actual adaptation to real wants than are to be found 
to-day, while it would have confined elementary schools 
and elementary teachers to their proper work of teach- 
ing the rudiments of education. A purely depart- 
mental system would long ago have made plain the 
necessity for an independent system of secondary 
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education upon a scale commensurate with the proved 
wants of the community. Our actual composite system 
neither leaves localities to use their common-sense in 
elementary education, nor lays upon the central depart- 
ment the responsibility for providing the means of 
further education for those who need it. Under the 
incessant and illogical interference of the Education 
Department every ‘elementary school has been partially 
converted into a bad and costly substitute for a secon- 
dary school, and every elementary teacher has to be a 
smatterer in a dozen subjects of which, as a rule, he 
is incompetent to teach any one in a thorough and effi- 
cient manner. Every child, however plainly eireum- 
stances mark it out as destined for one of the humbler 
places in the social organisation, is compelled to begin 
studies which can never be carried further than the 
initial stages of mechanical cram. It is here, in the 
waste of effort, and in the useless elaboration of machi- 
nery, that we have to look for the causes of the enor+ 
mous and ever-growing cost of elementary schools. Sir 
Joun Gorst tells us that it is useless to complain of 
the high salaries of elementary school teachers, because 
we have to pay the market price. The demand is 
great, and the supply barely adequate, hence we must 
pay competition prices. This is true enough, but Sir 
JoHN Gorst omits the essential point that we go into 
the wrong market. In days when every ofticeris besieged 
by applicants for clerkships of fifteen shillings a week, 
there can be no difficulty in getting at moderate wages 
any number of men competent to teach the three k's. 
The difficulty is that we insist upon having men who 
themselves have passed through an expensive cramming 
in all sorts of subjects which have no proper place in 
elementary education. On the off-chance of finding 
a genius here and there, the whole school population of 
the country is passed through the mill of special sub- 
jects, upon which the teacher's salary so largely de- 
pends that he very commonly gives the minimum of 
attention to the proper work of elementary instruction. 
Of course this increases expense in other ways. Accom- 
modation and equipment have to be provided in accord- 
ance with the range of teaching, and in utter disregard 
of local resources as of local necessities. 

The burdens on localities being thus progressively in- 
creased by the decree of Parliament, it is not surprising 
that when they become unusually heavy there is an 
outery for help from the Imperial Exchequer. But it is 
a little surprising that as soon as any effort is made to 
relieve the most heavily burdened districts by a sliding 
scale such as is proposed by Sir Joun Gorst, the whole 
force of the Opposition is at once thrown into a demand 
for equal assistance to all school districts whether neces- 
sitous or not. There is, as Mr. BaLrour observed, 
something peculiarly disingenuous about this clamour 
for indiscriminate relief of the rates, coming from the 
very people who last year denounced all assistance to 
ratepayers from the Treasury as merely an audacious 
transfer of money from the pockets of the geherak public 
to those of landlords. But in polities, at least as under 
stood by the present Opposition, any stick is good 
enough to beat a dog with. We must expect the Govern 
ment to be assailed on all sides, and by the most con- 
tradictory arguments without regard to consistency. 
Its position is of course open to logical attack from very 
different quarters, because it is only adding another 
patch to a system already be-patched and be-clouted. 
There is no finality about its scheme, and no logie in 
its definition of necessitous schools, nor can there be 
any in the nature of the case. The only path to genuine 
reform lies through reconstruction of the whole seheme 
of elementary education as now understood, and addition 
of adequate facilities for secondary education. But we 
do not envy any ministry that attempts the Herculean 
task. Its inherent difficulties are considerable, but yet 
insignificant in comparison with the mountains of pre- 
judice, of ignorance, of class jealousy, and of sectarian 
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animosity that stand in the way. Thanks to a long 
course of uneducated treatment, education has become 
a fetish, worshipped officially and popularly with a zeal 
proportioned to the absence of intelligent understanding. 
Its high priests are divided into rival factions, unani- 
mous ‘only in making demands on the publie purse, 
and as dangerous in their dissensions as in their 
unanimity. 


‘THE WORKS COMMITTEE OF THE LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL. 


‘JX\HE London Progressives have staked their reputa- 

tion upon the Works Department of the County 
Council. By it they have elected to stand or fall; and 
by its record they shall accordingly be judged. The 
report of the majority, representing the Progressives, 
and the report of the minority, representing the Mode- 
rates, of the Select Committee appointed by the 
London County Council to inquire into the Works De 
partment are now before the public. By the admis- 
‘sions of the majority, as fully as by the strictures of 
the minority, the establishers and apologists of the 
Works Committee stand convicted of a laxity in finance 
which Fiske or PALMER might have envied in the 
palmiest days of Tammany, and of such a failure in 
the commonest business capacity as would land an ordi- 
nary contractor in the bankruptcy court. The Pro- 
gressives, under the headstrong leadership of Mr. Jonw 
Burns, undertook to save to the Council the thousands 
of pounds which sensible people allow the contractor or 
builder to pocket as the remuneration of his knowledge 
and superintendence, if the Council would only dis- 
pense with the middleman, and execute its own works. 
“The: Progressives had their way. A Works Committee, 
composed of twenty-three amateurs, was appointed, and 
£170,000 was invested in a central works establishment. 
The Council became its own contractor, and the twenty- 
three amateurs on the Works Committee selected the 
material and the employés—about as sensible a pro- 
ceeding as if the Asylums Committee were to prescribe 
‘for the lunatics. The inevitable result followed. 
Thousands of pounds were lost instead of saved. “As 
to architectural works,” says Mr. Beacucrort’s report, 
“there had been a loss which they could not put at less 
than £10,000 on a total of £220,000.” Loss of money 
was followed by loss of temper, and loss of temper by 
loss of honesty. The architect’s department did not 
‘like the new policy, and worried the Works Depart- 
ment. Cost exceeded estimate so persistently. that if 
the Works Committee was to be saved it was clear that 
something had to be done. Then came the falsification 
of the accounts by the fabricated entries. A saving im 
one account was transferred to cover a loss on another 
account; foremen’s wages were put down to a job on 
which no foremen had been employed; until, at last, 
when £7,229 had been manipulated in this way, there 
came exposure. Such is the story of the two reports 
whieh confront us with a moral and an administrative 
question. 

The ethical question is worth entering into because 
of the defence set up by the Progressives. No one 
made or lost any money by reason of the false accounts. 
But which is worse, to cheat for a principle or for profit? 
The ready lie in a Johnsonian argument it would of 
course be pedantry to describe as a crime, though it is 
reprehensible enough. But if the controversy be one 
of public importance, whether spiritual or practical, the 
lie for a cause is ten thousand times worse than the lie 
fora coin. To testify falsely to a miracle would have 
been a far greater crime than to deny the receipt of 
many talents of silver. A chairman of the Board of 
Inland Revenue who should so manipulate the returns 
of taxes as to make it appear that the Death Duties 
brought in less or more than the fact, in order to sup- 
port a Radical or a Tory Chancellor of the Exchequer, is 
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guilty of a far graver offence against society than a clerk 
in the outer oftice who forges a cheque. And for avery 
obvious reason. The counterfeit cheque can but deceive 
one or two persons ; the false official return will deceive 
millions. “Who steals. my purse, steals trash; “twas 
mine, ‘tis his.” But to fabricate entries in order to 
triumph in a public controversy is an attempt to propa- 
gate error or to perpetuate injustice. The officials of the 
Works Department falsified the accounts in order to prove 
that the Progressives were right and that the Moderates 
were wrong in their labour policy. The man in 
the street of course judges a fraud by its pecuniary 
result. But it is shocking to find that party spirit 
can impel a man like Sir ARTHUR ARNOL D, who has been 
a member of Parliament and was till the other day 
chairman of the Council, to subscribe to the following 
statement: ‘These entries had no reference to any 
misappropriation of money, nor did they conceal any 
action whereby any employé of the department was 
pecuniarily advantaged. They resulted simply in a 
false statement as to the cost of various works, the 
apparent cost of some being decreased by amounts which 
were included in the cost of others.” This is the 
kind of obliquity which Plato called “the lie in the 
soul.” 

As to the future administration the course is clear. 
The majority report recommends that the Works Com- 
mittee should be remodelled by the infusion of nominees 
from other Committees, and rechristened the Works 
Board. Mr. Beacucrort’s minority report recommends 
that the Works Committee should be swept away, that 
the municipal workshop in the Belvedere Road should 
be got rid of, that the Works Department should be put 
under the Chief Engineer, and that no architectural 
work in future should be undertaken by the Councit. 
These are the conclusions of common sense. Engineer- 
ing work, that is to say, the construction and paving of 

streets, and the making and maintenance of sewers, can 

perfectly well be done by the Council’s engineer, as it 
is done by the municipal authority in other towns. But 
when you come to structural works on a large scale, you 
must call in those whose special business it is to under- 
take such works. The idea of abolishing the middleman 
is so childish, and has been so often exploded, that it is 
not worth arguing about. Municipal Socialism has had 
a fair trial, and has issued, here as in America, in 
pecuniary loss, in departmental friction, and in moral 
depravity. 








SOME NOTABLE VICTORIAN BUDGETS. 


T will not be without interest on the eve of the sixtieth 
* Victorian Budget to recall some of the more memorable 
financial statements that have been made during the period 
in question, Of Chancellors of the Exchequer there have 
been in all fifteen; Mr. Gladstone having presented thirteen 
budgets, Sir Stafford Northcote six, and Mr. Goschen five. 
Various important modifications have from time to time been 
wade in the method of presenting the nation’s accounts, thus 
rendering comparisons somewhat difficult and misleading. 
Among other changes it may be remarked that previously 
to 1854 the cost of collection of revenue did not appear in 
the public accounts, the cost being first deducted and the 
net amounts only being given. A very important alter- 
ation was effected by the Local Government Act of 1888 by 
the provisions of which a considerable sum of Imperial 
Revenue is paid directly to the Local authorities. The 
amount so paid now amounts to over £7,000,000 and is 
obtained from the additional Beer and Spirit Duty, Licences 
and a share of the Estate Duty. 

The Budget of 1853 is worthy of note not only on account 
of the far -reaching character of its proposals, but also 
inasmuch as it was the first of the brilliant series of 
financial statements emanating from Mr. Gladstone. 


Greville writing of this says, “Mr. Gladstone spoke for five" 


hours, and by universal consent it was one of the grandest 
displays and most able financial statements that ever was 
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heard in the House of Commons; a great scheme, boldly, 
skilfully, and honestly devised, disdaining popular clamour 
and pressure from without, and the execution of it absolute 
perfection, Even those who do not admire the Budget 
admit the merit of the performance.” 

The chief interest in the Budget lay in its proposals for 
the gradual abolition of the income tax, and to this subject 
a considerable part of the statement was devoted. This 
tax, then at sevenpence, was to be retained at that rate for 
two years, at sixpence for two years, and finally at fivepence 
for three years. Arrangements were made to meet the loss 
of revenue occasioned by these reductions, and it was antici- 
pated that by the end of seven years the tax could be 
altogether dispensed with, “ retaining however the machinery 
of collection in a state ready for service on an emergency.” 
A large proportion of the income tax deficiency would be 
met by two windfalls which would shortly be at the 
disposal of the Treasury, In 1854 the interest on 
£250,000,000 stock at 3} per cent. would automatically 
fall to 3 per cent., effecting a saving of over £600,000 a 
year ; while in 1860 the long annuities amounting to over 
£2,000,000 would fallin. The endof the seven years, how- 
ever, saw the consummation of Mr. Gladstone’s hopes very 
far from realisation. His calculations had, of course; been 
based on the supposition of a normal revenue and expen- 
diture. The costly Crimean war upset these forecasts and 
relegated the abolition of income tax to the dim and distant 
future. 

In addition to the income tax scheme, the Budget imposed 
the succession duty, and contained a very exhaustive re- 
vision of the customs tariff. Duties on 146 articles’ were 
repealed and on 242 were reduced. An attempt was made 
to lessen the charge on the National Debt by a threefold 
offer to the proprietors of the 3 per cent. consolidated and 
reduced annuities. The holders of £100 stock were offered— 

(1) £110 of a new 23 - cent. stock, 

(2) £82 10s. ,, ,, 34 
guaranteed against redemption for 40 "years, or (3) Ex- 
chequer Bonds at par bearing interest at 2? per cent. for 
ten years, 24 per cent. for thirty years, and then redeem- 
able at par. 

The war scare in the East, coming at a most inopportune 
moment for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, caused a rapid 
fall in stocks, and made the proposal disadvantageous, only 
£3,000,000 altogether being converted. 

Probably no Budget of modern times evoked more hostile 
criticism than that of Mr. Lowe in the year 1871. He 
estimated a deficit of £2,700,000, which he proposed to 
meet by a tax on matches, by increasing the income tax, 
and levying it by a percentage instead of a poundage, and 
by several augmentations of the legacy and succession duty. 

One after another the Chancellor’s pet projects had to 
be abandoned, until finally the whole Budget was with- 
drawn, and the deficit met by the time-honoured expedient 
of a 2d. increase in the income tax. The collapse of the 
Budget was undoubtedly caused by the excessively unpopular 
attempt to tax matches, the proposal for which actually 
passed its second reading by a large majority. The tax 
was to be 4d. a box on cheap matches and 1d. on those of a 
superior quality, and was calculated to bring over half a 
million pounds yearly into the Exchequer, the number of 
boxes consumed in England each year being upwards of 
600,000,000. Mr. Lowe had even gone so far as to have 
his “ Government labels” for the boxes printed, bearing as 
their motto the classical pun, ‘ Hx Luce Lucellum.” The 
opposition to the proposal grew steadily to indignation 
point. It was urged that the tax constituted a burden of 
from 200 to 500 per cent. on an article of necessity, and 
one, moreover, which gave employment to a very large 
number of the poorest classes. Messrs. Bryant and May 
wrote pointing out that on the wholesale. price of £625 
worth of common matches the proposed duty would amount 
to £3,000. Four days after the introduction of the Budget 
a procession of match factory hands invaded the precincts 
of the House of Commons to add its protest to those which 
were being made on all sides. The following day Mr. 
Disraeli gave notice that he would move “ that the financial 
proposals of the Government were unsatisfactory, and re- 
quired reconsideration.” 

A week after the introduction of the Budget, as has been 
pointed out, the whole of its proposals were ‘withdrawn, 

The arguments in favour of levying the income tax by a 
percentage are strong ones, and as the yield of the penny 
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grows larger they become increasingly so. One penny now 
produces the unwieldy sum of £2,000,000, making a change 
of tax a matter of grave consideration. In round figures, 
each 2s. 6d. per cent. would represent £660,000, or about 
4d. in the pound, The adoption of the percentage system 
would therefore place a very convenient method of adjusting 
taxation at the disposal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The year 1875 saw the creation by Sir Stafford Northcote 
of the “ New Sinking Fund,” a most praiseworthy attempt 
to place the hitherto spasmodic efforts to cope with tie 
national indebtedness on a more permanent and substantial 
footing. Previously the sum voted to meet the cost of the 
debt was the actual amount required and varied from year 
to year. It was now proposed to set aside a fixed sum 
annually, slightly in excess of the then requirements, and 
the surplus each year was to be applied to the purchase of 
Stock, which was to be immediately cancelled—-in contra- 
distinction to Pitt's sinking fund of 1786, the Stock 
redeemed by which was to go on accumulating at compound 
interest. Under the new scheme a sum of £28,000,000 
annually was to be voted by Parliament for the service of 
the debt, the actual amount at that time required being 
£27,200,000. This would allow of £800,000 worth of stock 
being cancelled at the end of the first year, and each year 
the total of Stock cancelled would be augmented by the 
interest saved owing tothe former year’s cancellations. 
It was estimated that by this means alone (without 
allowing for any budget surpluses), 190 millions of debt 
would be redeemed by the end of thirty years. In spite of 
many vicissitudes and occasional suspension Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s scheme undoubtedly opened a new era in debt 
redemption, and has proved to be the most legitimate and 
satisfactory method of dealing with the subject. Mr. Dis- 
raeli was making no empty boast when he stated that year 
at the Mansion House that “ The Government had made a 
frank and vigorous effort to deal with the public debt of the 
country.” 

In November, 1875, the important step was taken of the 
purchase by the Treasury of two-fifths of the total number 
of shares in the Suez Canal. This action, although subject 
to a good deal of criticism at the time has, apart from the 
political prestige gained, proveda most advantageous invest- 
ment. ‘The sum of £4,000,000 was the price paid to the 
Khedive for his shares and the present market value is over 
£20,000,000. The financial proposals for 1888 included a 
plan for reduction of interest on the National Debt. This 
was the fourth attempt at conversion made during Queen 
Victoria's reign, and was not only the greatest in extent but 
also the most successful. It is not possible within the limits 
of the present article to do more than touch upon the 
salient points of this great operation. An exhaustive 
account and one of great interest will be found in the 
exceedingly able monograph on the subject entitled Con- 
versionand Redemption by Mr.(now Sir Edward) Hamilton 
of the Treasury. 

It was proposed to convert at par all the three existing 
three per cent. loans into one vast Consolidated Stock under 
the following new conditions— 

(1) Dividends to be payable quarterly instead of half- 

yearly as heretofore. 

(2) Rate of Interest to be 3 per cent. for the first year. 

(5) Rate of Interest to be 2? per cent. for the next four- 

teen years. 

(4) Rate of Interest to be 24 per cent. for the next 

twenty years, 

after which the Stock might be redeemed at par. Mr. 
Goschen, profiting by the lesson taught by the comparative 
failure of Mr. Childers’ conversion scheme of 1884, 
offered a commission of ls. 6d. per cent. to recognised 
agents effecting conversion of Stock, and this no doubt 
contributed to the success of the plan, About 570 out 
of 592 millions of three per cents. was converted into the 
new stock, and this without addition to the nominal debt of 
the country, as had usually been the case in previous 
conversions, 

The saving effected in the annual cost of the debt is 
roughly £1,400,000 until the year 1903, when the amount 
will be doubled by the automatic fall in interest. The way 
in which the often complicated details of the conversion 
were carried out reflects the highest credit on Mr. Goschen 
and on those who ably seconded his efforts—the permanent 
officials of the Treasury and the officials of the Banks of 
England and Ireland. 
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CHARITY, WEALTH, AND DUTY. 


— S, with few exceptions, are not at the present 
b day regarded with great respect by even the staunchest 
of educated church-goers. In the case of our own clergy 
this is partly explained by the fact that, although as a body 
they are excellent and admirable men, they are not as a 
body specially trained to preach ; and consequently even the 
platitudes which one might think it easiest to repeat are 
apt to suffer rather than gain at their hands. But there 
are other causes at work which conspire to depress the 
sermon from the important position which in former days 
it oceupied. On the one hand, education has spread so 
widely amongst the poor that the oral instruction of the 
clergyman is for them less necessary than it was; and on 
the other hand, the religious questions with which the cul- 
tivated classes are occupied have come during the last half 
century to be at onca so perplexing and various that the 
average clergyman is necessarily quite incompetent to treat 
them with average knowledge, still less with authority. A 
young curate, whose opinions nobody would regard at dinner 
is hardly likely to be listened to with great attention when 
he attempts to reconcile Christianity and the theory of evolu- 
tion in the pulpit. And yet, in spite of everything, the 
sermon still has an influence, and curiously enough, its 
influence is, to a great extent, derived from what might 
seem at first sight its principal source of weakness. We 
mean that great body of reiterated moral propositions of 
which nine sermons out of ten are so very largely composed, 
and of which some are so indubitably true, and all so 
familiar, that we allow ourselves to accept them without 
questioning or even considering their meaning. Each of these 
propositions exhales from itself a sort of moral atmosphere, 
and as long as it continues to rest in the memory of the 
average man, it imparts a certain flavour to moral public 
opinion. 

A remarkable instance of this is to be found in a whole 
set of propositions which preachers of a certain school are 
accustomed to enunciate whenever they deal with tue ques- 
tion of rich and poor. Classified according to their general 
tenour, the propositions in question may be briefly summed 
up thus. In the first place, the rich as a class are 
compared disadvantageously with the poor. In the 
second place, the rich—and this is a curious thing—are 
explicitly or implicitly divided into two classes—those 
who are rich by inheritance or some other accident, 
and those whose riches are due to their own exertions ; 
and the latter are invariably compared, to their own 
disadvantage, with the former. Those who are rich by 
accident are declared to be in an equivocal position, which 
can be justified only by their giving their time and atten- 
tion mainly to distributing their riches amongst those who 
are worse off than themselves; whilst those whose time and 
attention are given to the amassing of riches are generally 
spoken of in terms of ethical reprobation which suggests, 
if it does not declare, that they are practically past praying 
for. Now all these propositions, we maintain, are abso- 
lutely erroneous. They contain an element of truth; but 
an element of truth so distorted, that it has been turned 
into a series of highly mischievous falsehoods. That the 
possession of wealth entails duties is no doubt perfectly 
true; and, wealth being an exceptional possession, its 
duties are no doubt exceptional. But the possession of any- 
thing—the power of reasoning, for instance, and of labour- 
ing—entails duties also; and the duties of the millionaire, 
though they differ from those of the peasant, arise in the 
same way. The kind of sermon we allude to assumes that they 
are a species of moral ransom, by which the rich man 
atones for his iniquity in possessing riches. They are no 
more a moral ransom than the social duties of an artisan 
are an atonement for his possessing the capacity of earning 
two pounds a week. Nor though the duties of a rich man 
may differ from those of an average man, do they neces- 
sarily involve any exclusive devotion to the kind of work 
commonly known as charitable. One of the great advan- 
tages that wealth confers on its possessors is that it enables 
them to engage in a variety of pursuits which are useful, 
but which, instead of earning money, require the expendi- 
ture of it, and which would inevitably be interfered with if 
they depended on pecuniary payment. Such, for instance, 
as politics, experimental farming, and many kinds of 
scientific research. Charity will take rank with these 
other forms of activity ; but it has no claims to any higher 
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sition. The man who works fourteen hours a day, as a 
Cabinet Minister, doing his utmost to preserve the peace of 
Europe, and thereby saving the lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands of soldiers, is performing a duty to mankind just as 
morally valuable as the philanthropist who passes his days 
in exploring the slums of London, and distributing clothes 
or soup to the wives of unemployed workmen. There are 
diversities of gifts, but the same spirit; and just as it is not 
the cowl that makes the monk, so it is not the trappings of 
self-denial that constitute the rich man’s duty. No nation 
can prosper on what is called “charity” alone; of the 
duties open to the rich, “charity” is only one; and the 
nation, instead of gaining, would, on the contrary, be 
ruined, if all rich men should feel called on to give their 
lives to it. 

The above remarks are more particularly applicable to 
those who are rich without any exertion of their own. Let 
us now turn our attention to that other class already alluded 
to, whose energies are mainly consecrated to the task of 
amassing money. On them the conventional preacher, and 
all those who take their tone from him, are specially 
severe ; and this fact has been curiously illustrated of late by 
much of the discussion that has arisen in connection with 
affairs in South Africa. Writers like Mrs. Schreiner, who 
embody the conventional morality of the pulpit, are never 
weary of denouncing the whole race of capitalists and bond- 
holders. They think it enough to say of a man that he 
makes money, and that his business is money-making, to 
condemn him as one to whom no moral mercy should be 
shown, and to whom the very minimum of legal considera- 
tion is due. It is hard to imagine a wilder and more 
ridiculous misconception of the case. To whom do phil- 
anthropists appeal for assistance in their charitable 
schemes? To the rich—to the possessors of stperfluities. 
From whom does the philanthropic politician propose to 
raise, by taxation, the sums required to provide new public 
luxuries for the masses, such as baths, libraries, and im- 
proved opportunities of education? From the same class— 
from the possessors of superfluities—from the rich. And by 
whom are the growing riches of a growing community pro- 
duced? By this very class of men whose whole lives are de- 
voted to the discovery of the means by which riches may be 
made to grow more rapidly than the population. The excited 
preacher, who appeals in a charity sermon for funds to en- 
able him to alleviate the miseries of the poor, who 
emphasizes his appeal by denouncing the heartless servants 
of Mammon, and contrasts with them the elect who 
seek not the treasure that perishes, would do well to reflect 
that if all men were like themselves—equally careless and 
incapable of producing money—the world would have made 
no material progress at all, and that it would be idle for 
them to attempt to distribute the blessings of an advancing 
civilization amongst the poor, because civilization would never 
have come into existence. Christianity owes as much to 

the architects of the Roman Empire, who made the 
diffusion of the new faith possible, as it owes to the de- 
voted men by whom the new faith was preached. The 
man who makes money may happen to be a bad man, just 
as the man may be who is hopelessly incapable of making 
it; but the wealth-producing enterprise by which the re- 
sources of the whole country are increased, and the benefits 
of which the most selfish of millionaires could not possibly 
confine to himself if he tried to do so, is in itself a form of 
activity which, though morally lower than charity, charity 
could not dispense with; and instead of deserving con- 
tumely, it deserves respect and encouragement—in especial 
the respect of those who are accustomed so unreasonably 
to denounce it. 


“FORWARD” LADIES. 


Af experienced politician, before he wades through the 

clauses of a new Bill, glances at the names on the 
back, and very often finds that he need not read any further. 
The same time-saving rule may be applied to the appeals 
and manifestoes printed in the rubbish corners of the daily 
papers. The document is generally explained by the signa- 
tures. A Committee of Ladies has been formed, we observe, 
with the purpose of presenting an address to the Queen, to 
congratulate heron the sixtieth anniversary of her accession 
to the throne. Nothing could be more proper. But the ques- 
tion asks itself who the women are who undertake to speak 
for their sex, and when we find amongst them Mrs. Josephine 
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Butler, Mrs. Besant, Mrs. Bramwell Booth, Lady Stans- 
feld, and Lady Henry Somerset, we know pretty well what 
they are going to say. It is true that the list includes such 
comparatively modest reformers as Miss Frances Power 
Cobb and Dr, Sophia Jex Blake, and writers like Olive 
Schreiner and Edna Lyall, who aim at entertaining as well 
as edifying their fellow-creatures. But in the whole self- 
assorted company there is no lady who is not associated, in 
one way or another, with this or that movement for the 
Emancipation of Womanhood. Nor is it likely they would dis- 
claim the title we have given them—the “ Forward” Ladies, 
What, then, is their message to Her Majesty ? Emphasis 
is laid, with undeniable justice, on the advance made within 
the last half-century in the civil and political position of 
women. ‘They have been enabled to earn their own livings 
in some employments which formerly were closed to them 
and to control their own property ; and it is perhaps defen- 
sible to suggest that their unpaid work in various spheres 
of Local Government is “ bearing fruit in economy and 
efficiency, and in greater tenderness and care in the 
management of the young, the poor, the sick, and the 
aged.” The estimate may be regarded, however, rather 
as a prophecy of good intentions than a record of actual 
achievement, since little or nothing has yet been done—- 
though much is proposed—in the way of re-organising the 
barrack-schools for pauper children, or humanising the 
workhouse treatment of deserving inmates, And it is pointed 
out, by men who have worked in co-operation with 
women, that the lady Guardians of the Poor are specially 
scrupulous in examining claims for relief and in exposing 
impostors. We mention it to their credit that they are 
careful stewards of public money. But they cannot have 
it both ways. Let them receive all praise for practical 
common sense. But they must not also claim the honours 
of emotion. 
It is probable—though the Queen has said and done nothing 
to prove it—that she is in thorough sympathy with all 
the laws passed during her reign for bringing women more 
and more into public life, and that she regards with satis- 
faction their intellectual rivalry with men at the Univer- 
sities. On these, as on all debateable questions, she has 
maintained the reserve which becomes her position, Nothing 
could be more unfair than to assume, with these memorial- 
ists, that she admires every Act of Parliament to which 
she has been advised to give the Royal Assent, or that she 
favours every movement of which she has not expressed 
disapproval, But it is done with an object. “One Royal 
word of sympathy” (they go on) “with the progress which 
women have achieved during your Majesty’s illustrious 
reign, one expression of gracious confidence and hope in the 
happy results which may be expected to follow from still 
further enlarging the area brought under the influence of 
women, would greatly promote and consolidate throughout 
your Majesty’s realms those principles of justice and equity 
which will sustain in permanence the vast Empire over which 
your Majesty reigns.” Reduced to a plain statement, what 
this amounts to is a cool request that the Queen shall give 
a testimonial to the various Causes with which the sigsa- 
tories have identified themselves—Malthusianism and the 
Repeal of the C.D. Acts being included in the list. These 
particular topics are, indeed, avoided in the proposed 
address, unless we are to suppose they are covered by “ the 
greater tenderness and car which under the female xgis 
have been displayed in the management of the young and the 
sick—by preventing the one from seeing the light, and 
allowing the others to rot away in hospital. But no hesita- 
tion is felt about particularising some of the agitations 
to which the Queen is asked to grant her support. The 
“good work” of “extending educational opportunities” 
means nothing if it does not mean the unrestricted admis- 
sion of women to the old Universities, while “ equality of 
civil rights” is a plain demand for Female Suffrage. These 
may be good measures or bad; their character is not to 
the point. But so long as they are open questions, it is 
obviously improper to seek to lead the Queen into an 
implied approval, and it is not quite straightforward to do 
this in the guise of a loyal address. If she accepts the con- 
gratulations now offered, it may be pretended hereafter that 
she has endorsed the sentiments by which they are accom- 
panied. If, on the other hand, she refuses the compliment, 
she may give pain to many well-meaning women who have 
not ‘understood the artifice in which they have been induced 
unconsciously to take part. 
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It is not a loyal happy-thought ; it is only an agitators’ 
dodge, and this fact should be brought home to the women 
all over the country who are being invited to lend their 
names. Either they should insist on the Committee being 
supplemented by a number of women known for * good 
works” which do not bear a partizan character, who will 
swamp the faddists, and so revise the terms of the draft that 
it may be presented without,offence and accepted without 
misgiving, or they should leave it severely alone—even if 
they sympathise with the sentiments it expresses. In the 
former ease it would be rendered innocuous ; in the latter it 
would drop quietly oat of notice. As it stands, it is 
nothing but an attempt to trade on a national oceasion, 
and to snatch a party advantage. Fortunately, the Queen 
is not likely to be misled. There are Court officials whose 
business it is to protect her from the wiles of self- 
advertising subjects, and after sixty years’ experience of 
flattery she has become almost as cautious about saying just 
“one word of sympathy” as the editor of a newspaper. 


THE DEMOCRATIC ELEMENT IN ARISTOCRACY. 


BY many people any serious diseussion of social ranks, 

dignities, distinctions and classes, is regarded as a 
foolish and even offensive form of trifling. These severe 
radical philosophers would perhaps modify their opinion, if 
they only realised that questions of the kind just named, 
though connected most obviously with the upper strata of 
society, are really involved in the character of every class ; 
and that the narrowest aristocracy is, in many particulars, 
merely “an abstract and brief chronicle” of humanity. 
Let us take, for instance, one of the commonest ideas that 
haunt the brain of the average popular moralist — the 
idea that vice is.a special characteristic of aristocracies. To 
any one who knows the world, and who sees it with un- 
prejudiced -eyes, no idea can seem more absurd than. this. 
The truth is that if we group men into classes on the same 
principle as that on which we group the members of an 
aristocracy—if we group them, that is to say, according to 
the similarity of circumstances which come to them from 
the accident of an approximately similar parentage, and 
are totally independent of their own personal idiosyncrasies — 
one class is fundamentally as moral and as immoral as 
another, Let us take any hundred young men out of the 
Peerage or Landed Gentry, and.any hundred young men out 
of the Commercial Directory cf Birmingham ; and we shall 
find that out of each hundred some are vicious and pleasure- 
loving; some shrewd and temperate; some definitely 
religious. All these shades. of disposition and tempera- 
ment show themselves in the highest and the humblest 
classes equally; and the highest classes seem only more 
vicious and more frivolous than others, because the par- 
ticular section of that class to whom such terms are 
applicable gives to pleasure-seeking a brilliancy which it does 
not possess elsewhere, and the peccadilloes of its members 
are made items of public news, whilst those of humbler 
and more inelegant sinners conveniently escape the obser- 
vation of an apathetic and incurious public. In just the 
same way those various social differences denoted by titles, 
and coats of arms, and pedigrees, though most definitely 
expressed in the upper classes, have their counterparts in 
all; and the very elements in an aristocracy which are 
commonly thought to be most unpopular, have really 
much in common with the fundamental elements of demo- 
cracy. 

The truth of this is exhibited in the well-known saying 
addressed by an English king to a plebeian applicant for a 
peerage—“ I can make you a Lord; but I can’t make you a 
gentleman.” The meaning of these words was very far from 
being identical with that which they might bear if uttered 
by a citizen-monarch of to-day. They did not mean that 
the king could not give the person addressed personal 
refinement, or a personal sense of honour, but that he could 
not give hima gentleman’s antecedents or traditions. They 
meant, in fact, “I can make you, in the English sense, a 
nobleman ; but I am powerless to make you, in the Con- 
tinental sense, noble.” This old.idea of noblesse, which was 
far stricter on the Continent. than it ever was in this 
country—this idea of noblesse as a quality naturally trans- 
mitted by descent, and totally distinct from any titular 
rank which might accompany it, strikes this generation of 
Englishmen, in all classes of society, as one of the most 
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obsolete superstitions of the middle ages. Even early in the 
last century Lady Mary Wortley Montagu laughed at the 
manner in which it was still prevalent at Vienna, observing 
in one of her letters that the gallants of that capital were 
prouder of the quarterings of their mistresses than they 
were of their charm or beauty. And yet it is precisely in 
this ultra-aristocratic principle that the democratic 
element, to which we are now alluding, is to be found. Let 
us turn to Vienna, whére the theory and principle of nobdlesse 
is still to be found in its purest and most exclusive form. 
The sign of noblesse is the possession of a coat of arms ; 
but the grant of a coat of arms, even if accompanied by 
the highest title, cannot make a plebeian more than partly 
noble. No one is completely noble who is not in a position 
to show that a coat of arms was possessed by each of his 
sixteen great-great-grandparents, The newly-ennobled man 
—the novus homo, possesses one coat only. If he marries a 
wife with arms, his son will quarter the arms of both 


parents. If the son marries a wife, whose parents 
both had arms, the son of this marriage will 
quarter the arms of his four grandparents. If 


he marries a wife with corresponding heraldic quali- 
fications, his son will have eight quarterings, and his 
son again sixteen ; but it is essential in each case that the 
quarterings possessed by the wife should not be fewer than 
those of the husband ; nor if they are more in number will 
that be of any additional advantage. If the novus homo 
marries a wife with sixteen quarterings, two quarterings 
alone will descend to the son. All the ancestors, maternal 
and paternal alike, of each generation must be noble, or 
that generation counts for nothing ; and if a man who can 
triumphantly prove his sixteen quarterings himself, should 
marry a woman who has none, his son will inherit nothing 
but the original paternal shield ; he finds himself reduced to 
the position of a novus homo; and the fabric of family 
nobility must be built up again from the beginning. 

Now absurd as, to many people, this theory will seem, we 
have here in an aristocratic form what is really a democratic 
principle. We have the theory that noblesse is not the 
arbitrary gift of monarchs, or indeed the arbitrary creation 
of anybody, but a something that rests on a natural basis 
of its own, and is developed only by a natural process of 
evolution. Monarchs look to it for support ; but monarchs 
are powerless to create it. The doctrine of the seize quartiers, 
in fact, which is commonly supposed to turn nobdlesse into 
something that is wholly artificial, is, in reality, an 
antiquated way of protesting that nobdlesse is nothing if 
not natural—that it is a growth of the social soil—the 
outcome of spontaneous social processes—and that any 
honours it may receive from the monarch are merely the 
“ guinea’s stamp ”—the sign, not the thing signified. We 
need only interpret the Austrian view of the matter in the 
light of those more liberal opinions that have always pre- 
vailed in England, andin the doctrine of the setze qguartiers 
we shall recognise a figurative expression of a sociological 
truth, as well as of a democratictheory. In its broadest 
sense, it expresses the truth that a nation, whatever it may 
owe to its great men and its rulers, can never become com- 
pletely civilised by these men’s guidance alone. Time is 
required, and the succession of several generations, which 
shall leave upon all classes their silent and maturing impress. 
And what is true of the nation is true of each separate 
class comprised in it. A seafaring population is not the 
growth of a day; nora race of peasants, or farmers, or 
artisans, or shopkeepers, which shall really be stable 
elements. in their country’s greatness. In order that the 
members of a class may be good citizens, more is requisite 
than the mere technical aptitudes which any stranger 
might learn by a few years of apprenticeship. It is requisite 
that each class shall have its own ideals and habits—a 
traditional sense of its place in the body politic, and a 


_ corresponding. sense of respect for itself and for other 


classes. Each class must corporately cease to be a novus 
homo, and lose the restlessness inseparable from an uncertain 
and new position. The doctrine that four generations, and 
sixteen great-great-grandparents, all of whom are in a 
technical sense noble, are necessary, as a minimum, to 
produce a man of full nobility, translatedinto English merely 
means this—that a really worthy, and really valuable 
upper class, which shall take the lead in political and social 
life, requires as much time to mature it, and as many 
accumulated traditions, ideals, and habits as a class of 
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fishermen, of sailors, of farmers, or agricultural labourers. 
We all of us know the celebrated lines of Goldsmith : 

Princes and lords may flourish and may fade, 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 

But a bold peasantry, the country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 
No antithesis could be more false or unphilosophical. An 
aristocracy can no more be made by giving men riches and 
honours, than a bold peasantry can be made by taking 
riches and horiours away. In each case time is necessary, 
and a certain continuity of descent; but the stronger in 
each case, and in the case of an aristocracy especially, the 
hereditary qualities are, the more freely will it be possible 
for a class to enrich itself with new elements, by whose 
vigour it will be strengthened and animated, and whose 
character it will assimilate to its own. 








THE LOOKER-ON. 


AY UCH interest attaches to Mr. George Alexander's 
a announcement that he will, in the autumn, revive 
Congreve’s Way of the World, and himself enact Mirabell. 
The Way of the World is practically unknown to the present 
generation of playgoers, for only the older generation can 
remember the revival of the comedy at the Haymarket 
in 1842. The history of this is told by Planché in his 
Recollections, who says that the comedy “ went off  bril- 
liantly.” What is likely to be the fate of the piece at the St. 
James’s ? One can fancy that Mr. Alexander would be a 
very attractive Mirabell, if he would for once shake off his 
tendency to interesting melancholy. But who would be the 
Millamant—she whom Hazlitt has called “ the perfect 
model of the accomplished fine lady,” “ the ideal heroine of 
the comedy of high life” ? The English stage of to-day is 
not too rich in young actresses trained in the traditions of 
old comedy. It so happens that Mr. George Meredith's 
recent republication of his old Essay on Comedy puts 
within the reach of playgoers his appreciation alike of 
The Way of the World and of its central feminine figure. 
“ Millamant,” Mr. Meredith wrote twenty years ago and 
repeats to-day, ‘ is an admirable, almost a lovable heroine. 
... An air of bewitching whimsicality hovers over the 
graces of this Comic heroine, like the lively conversational 
play of a beautiful mouth. . She is a flashing portrait, 
and a type of the superior ladies who do not think, not 
of those who do.” Who of our “ leading ladies ” shall 
attempt to realise her for us ? , 


The past week has been destitute of dramatic novelty, so 
far as the so-called “* West End” playhouses are concerned. 
Those playhouses, however, are no longer, in a theatrical 
sense, tout Londres. The ‘“‘ suburban” theatres, as they are 
termed, have now to be reckoned with, not only as appealing 
more or less irresistibly to local playgoers, but as providing 
fresh opportunities for dramatists and actors. It is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult for young playwrights to obtain a 
public verdict on their work. The “‘ experimental matinée” 
has fallen into desuetude, we might almost say into dis- 
credit ; and established managers are indisposed to run the 
risk of failure with untried authors. Failures they experi- 
ence, but hardly through their patronage of the budding 
dramatist. The “suburban” manager, who changes his 
bill weekly or fortnightly, has very much less to lose, and is 
willing, consequently, to give new men and new plays a 
hearing. Hence the production at the Kilburn Theatre on 
Monday of a little three-act piece based on La Locandiera. 
Our Hostess, as it was named, proved to be a commonplace 
work—Goldoni “up-to-date,” Goldoni (that is to say) 
reduced to the level of the present-day Cockney comedietta. 
Nevertheless, the adapter had his chanee, and, incidentally, 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh was enabled (as the hostess) to show 
once more that she has cleverness, brightness, and a sense 
of humour, 


That a suburban theatre can be, on occasion, of value to 
the cause of art is exhibited in the fact that certain 
Shakespearean performances at the Camberwell playhouse 
next week and the week after will enable several of our 
younger players to show what they can doin the higher 
ranges of their art. These performances will also serve 
the excellent purpose of bringing back to the stage an 
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artist who has been too long absent from it—whose in- 
tellectuality, refinement, and keen poetic feeling, in par- 
ticular, have lately had no scope in theatrical London, We 
refer to Miss Alma Murray, whose style, so well adapted 
for the interpretation of Browning and Shelley in their 
dramatie moods, is necessarily “not for all markets.” At 
Camberwell Miss Murray will appear for the first time as 
Rosalind, to whom she may be expected to assign the neces- 
sary grace, sportiveness, and impulsive womanliness, It is 
rather singular that Miss Murray, in whose repertory 
Shakespeare looms large, should not before now have 
represented on the boards the heroine of As You Like It. 


This (Saturday) evening His Majesty will be performed at 
the Savoy Theatre for the fiftieth time. At its first 
representation, on the twentieth of last month, it was voted 
too long and too frequently dreary ; since then, besides 
being improved by repetition, ié has been subjected to a 
careful revision. In the first act the blue peneil has been 
applied to the music, in the second it has been exercised on 
the dialogue— in each case with excellent results. More- 
over, in the second act a certain lugubrious ditty has been 
replaced by a cheerful one, and a new and lively quartet 
has been introduced. Last, but not least, Mr. George 
Grossmith has been succeeded, in an important part for 
which he was not fitted, by a clever and experienced recruit, 
Mr. H. A. Lytton; and the opera gains much by 
the change. His Majesty still conveys, through its libretto, 
the impression of being written ina byegone fashion, and, 
through its score, the idea of being the work of a composer 
who jokes with difficulty, It is also somewhat wnlucky in 
having for the exponent of its heroine a vocalist, otherwise 
spirited and engaging, whose foreign accent must sometimes 
make her barely intelligible to nine hearers out of ten. 
Nevertheless, there is ingenuity and even fun in His 
Majesty, on the part both of authors and of composer ; and 
the singing and the acting are in many respects enjoyable. 


If all goes well, Ibsen’s John Gabriel Borkman will be 
played in London and in English early in May, The task 
has been undertaken by an organisation calling itself “The 
New Century Theatre,” of which Miss Elizabeth Robins, Mr. 
William Archer, Mr. H. W. Massingham, and Mr. Alfred 
Sutro (translator of M. Maeterlinck’s essays) appear to be the 
moving spirits. “The New Century Theatre ” promises not 
only John Gabriel Borkman, but (early in the autumn) the 
Admiral Guinea of Messrs, Henley and Stevenson. ‘“ At 
least the first three acts” of Peer Gynt are also in the pro- 
gramme for the future. It is impossible not to sympathise 
with the objects of this new Society. It proposes to pro- 
duce plays which are not likely to find a place upon the 
stage “ in the ordinary way of theatrical business.” That 
is an excellent proposal, and, let us hope, will be carried out. 
There are many interesting dramas which could not pos- 
sibly be brought out at the regular playhouses, because they 
could not be depended upon to “run.” ‘“ The New Cen- 
tury Theatre,” however, does not ask for “runs”; it is 
satisfied, one gathers, if it gives pleasure to its patrons, 
the cultivated few. To that small body it should com- 
mend itself heartily ; and one feels, therefore, that the pecu- 
niary support necessary to the success of the enterprise 
must needs be forthcoming. 


The death of Mr. T. Hope MacLachlan leaves a gap in 
the ranks of art. His was one of those poetic tempera- 
ments that early perceived the ‘‘ no thoroughfare ” which 
bars the way of prosaie realism after a certain distance. The 
broad basis of his education may have had something to do 
with his view of the painter’s functions, with his belief in 


‘style, and with his cultivation of romance and sentiment in 


art. He received a University education, was called to the 
Bar, even practised a little before he gave himself up to an art 
that he always respected and treated as the vehicle of poetic 
feeling. His pictures were often remarked in the exhibi- 
tions, particularly at the Institute. His subjects were 
frequently chosen from pastoral scenes, sometimes from the 
sea; and he was particularly fond of evening and moon- 
light effects, which he treated broadly and with an eye to 


picturesque effect. 


The logn collection at the Guildhall illustrates the develop- 
ments of painting during the Queen’s reign, and permits one 
to see once more many notable pictures that have made a sen- 
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sation in the annual exhibitions of their day, and have 


‘helped to form a school or to head a reaction in art. The 


pre-Raphaelite movement towards a new rendering of nature 
is represented, and also the subsequent reaction towards a 
decorative style by the followers of Rossetti. Something 
may be seen of the Fred Walker school, and of the nearly 
contemporary Scottish school. One may trace the Academic 
picture, or what stands for it in England, the large 
‘“‘mannered” figure picture, through the hands of P. F. 
Poole, Lord Leighton, Mr. Watts, Sir E. J. Poynter, Mr. 
Frank Dicksee, Mr. 8. J. Solomon, and Mr. J. W. Water- 
house. Landscape may be followed, but not very closely, from 
Constable and Turner, through continual ose illations between 
photographic realism and decorative license to Messrs. Alfred 
Parsons, East, A. Stokes, and others of our own day. 
Various kinds, and successive phases of portraiture may be 
studied very slightly in pictures by Messrs. Richmond, 
Holl, Ouless, Herkomer, E. Hughes, Fildes, and J. 8. 
Sargent. The art before pre-Raphaelitism, or that 
painting which preceded all these changes, may be judged 
from pictures by Maclise and Mr. W. P. Frith. The 
Gallery is very interesting, but many important men of all 
periods are wholly omitted ; while quite recent art is poorly 
represented. True, we have the beginnings of the Newlyn 
school in a picture by Mr. Stanhope Forbes, also fine figure 
work by Messrs. Sargent, Abbey, and Swan, but scarce a 
trace of the latest Scottish school. 


At the Guildhall there are one or two pictures which 
are of special interest. First there is “The Beloved, 
or the Bride,’ which it is an achievement to have wrenched 
from its careful owner. This glowing canvas ranks among 
Rossetti’s finest works ; indeed, it almost equals his ‘ Blue 
Bower” in sheer beauty of colour. Mason’s “ Harvest 
Moon,” painted in 1872, and Fred Walker’s “Old Gate,” 
from the Academy of 1869, are fine examples of the British 
Romantic school, developed later than the French Romantic 
movement, yet before the introduction of the foreign style 
in England. Mason's canvas looks tender and poetic, but 
unnatural ; it seems weaker, perhaps, for hanging near Cecil 
Lawson’s “ Hop Gardens of England,” a strong, solid land- 
scape (1883) painted with a technique partly won from the 
study of nature and partly from the example of the seve n- 
teenth century. It is instructive also to see again Millais’s 
“Chill October,” a marvel of power, truth, and art in the 
Academy of 1871, but now, thanks to the general improve- 
ment, merely a good, ordinary, realistic landscape. The 
best work of several painters hangs in the Guildhall, for 
instance, Lady Butler’s ‘Roll Call,” Mr. Marcus Stone’s 
‘Le Roi est Mort! vive le Roi,” Professor Herkomer’s 
* Entranced,” and Millais’s “ Gambler’s Wife.” 


The one-man show of Professor Legros’s work at the 
Dutch gallery, which we announced the week before last, 
will do much to spread that artist’s reputation for por- 
traiture, for imaginative figure pieces, and for a fine ideal 
kind of landscape painting. We were wrong in saying that 
Mr. Legros’s “ Ferme en Bourgogne ” had been given to the 
nation ; it was his “* Femmes en Priére” which was bought 
with that intent. It looks well in his show, for it is a fine 
grave piece of tone, and it contains, moreover. some fine types 
of peasant women very notably painted. Two heads done 
quickly on prepared canvases, with wonderful spirit and a 
splendid breadth of perception show Mr. Legros’s knowledge 
of form, and his admirable technique with the brush, His 
water colours, too, are full of a dignified pathos, very rarely 
attempted in such a medium ; whilst his noble etchings and 
subtle silver-points need no eulogy and no explanation. 


The New English Art Club maintains its air of distine- 
tion and tranquility in the present exhibition. One foreigner 
of note, M. Renoir, has been invited this time acecordinz to 
precedent. He is one whose rainbow gaiety of colour breaks 
out strangely upon the sad-toned quiet prevailing now in 
The Club once wore an aspect mottled and 
piebald, with the prismatic hues of the French Iridescent 
School ; now it colours itself in the greys and browns of 
the older schools. To give it credit for originality, let us 
say it is itself getting older. 


The Philharmonie Concert on Wednesday evening was 
chiefly noteworthy for the first performance before a purely 
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London audience of Mr. Frederic Cliffe’s Norwich Violin 
Concerto, Thanks to the alterations and curtailments 
made by the composer for the rendering of his work at the 
Crystal Palace, it decidedly improved on further aequaint- 
ance, and won favourable opinions from those musicians 
who had not previously heard it. The Concerto is not a 
masterpiece either of originality or structure, but its themes 
are elegant and ingeniously handled, and the orchestration 
provides an effective bac ‘kground to the brilliant writing for 
the solo violin. This last had once more a capable and 
energetic interpreter in M. Tivadar Nachéz, who makes full 
use of the opportunities therein afforded for the display of 
his gifts as a virtuoso. The composer conducted, and at the 
end of the work responded, with M. Nachéz, to a hearty 
double recall. Sir A. C. Mackenzie directed a capital per- 
formance of Dvorak’s fine symphony in D, and our excellent 
Philharmonic band was also heard to signal advantage in 
overtures by Mendelssohn and Schubert. Mr. Edward 
Lloyd’s perfect singing of the ‘ Preislied” and Sullivan’s 
* Come Margarita, come,” made up the balance of this 
commendably short concert. 


The death of Johannes Brahms is the most serious Joss 
that the world of music has sustained since Wagner died 
at Venice fourteen years ago. ach in his particular 
branch or branches continued the line of the great com- 
posers, and, for aught we can yet tell, brought that line to 
anend. Noone has succeeded W agner as a composer of 
opera, and at present there is no man so pre-eminent 
amongst his fellow-writers of symphonic and chamber 
music that one can single him out as the successor of 
Brahms. Not even Antonin Dvorak, with all his yenius, 
can be said to stand upon the same exalted plane. It was 
Brahms’s supreme attribute that he never sought to create 
a school, but was content to work within the limits of 
“ orthodox form” and trust to his own rugged individuality 
and natural nobility of expression for the moulding of the 
glorious musical thoughts that lay stored within his soul. 
For some time during the middle of his career he seemed to 
check the flow of his precious gift of melody, and allow his 
utterances to become involved and obscure; but the 
tendency ceased long before his pen lost its power, and his 
latest works all bore the impress of that virile force aud 
intellectuality, that symmetry and beauty of feeling, which 
distinguished his earlier masterpieces. For the verdict of 
posterity he cared little, and he had ne need to care. His 
life-work had fulfilled the famous prophecy of Schumann, 
and, that great aim achieved, he knew there was no cause to 
fear what posterity might say. 


On the same day that Brahms died the Joachim Quartet 
made its first appearance in England at a Saturday “ Pop.” 
The members of his quartet party—Herren Kruse, Wirth, 
and Hausmann—were actually on the spot, agd St. James’s 
Hall was filled to repletion, when the illustrious violinist 
arrived stricken with grief by the news of his friend’s death. 


The manager of Queen’s Hall is undoubtedly smart. He 
has secured from the organists of St. Paul’s and West- 
minster Abbey the right to perform, at a special thanks- 
giving musical service on Sunday morning, June 20, the 
new compositions which they have written or are writing for 
the Queen’s Jubilee service that will be held outside St. 
Paul’s two days later. What is more, the privilege of en- 
joying this advance hearing of the Jubilee music is to be 
exclusively conferred upon the subscribers to the second 
series of Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts, beginning on 
the 24th inst. Could enterprise go much further ?¢ 


Among the Jubilee compositions already completed 
and published is a ballad for chorus and orchestra, en- 
titled The Banner of St. George, written by Mr. Shapcott 
Wensley, and set to music by Mr. Edward Elgar. It has 
more merit than such piéces d’occasion usually possess, and is 
likely to obtain considerable notice, as there is now some- 
thing of a “run” upon Mr. Elgar’s works. His clever 
cantata, King Olaf, which came in for such warm commen- 
dation at the North Staffordshire Festival last October, v 
performed on Saturday at the Crystal Palace, and again 
received with emphatic favour. Sooner or later, no doubt, 
this talented Malvern musician will be vouchsafed a hearing 
in central London. 
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Why sing Bach’s “ Passion Music” inGerman? This 
seems to be the question suggested by the opening perform- 
ance of the Bach Choir Festival, and it is certainly not an 
easy one to give a conclusive answer to. On one side the 
argument is that the German text is the original, and that 
consequently its union with the music must help to bring 
the interpretation one degree nearer to that literal repro- 
duction of the great Cantor's own score, which the Bach 
Choir takes such pains to secure by using obsolete instru- 
ments like the oboe d’amore and the harpsichord. On the 
other, it is protested that the sublime mystery of the 
Saviour’s Passion ought to be expounded in the language 
“ understanded of the people,” so that no word of its mean- 
ing may be lost, or the sense of its significance be only 
arrived at through the disturbing process of studying the 
translation. There is something to be said for both views 
of the matter, but on the whole we are inclined rather to 
favour the first than the second, so far, at any rate, as the 
Buch Choir is concerned, on the ground that that society 
appeals to a special audience, the majority of whom 
probably understand German pretty well. 


In Nouvelle Campagne, the volume by M. Zola just issued, 
there is an article that will puzzle a number of readers. 
The paper we refer to is the last in the book. In it is to 
be found an indignant and seathing attack on a certain 
literary critic, whom the novelist does not deign to name, 
being content to allude to him contemptuously as the “ petit 
monsieur.” As M. Zola’s article has given rise to one of 
the most envenomed literary quarrels of recent years, it 
may be of interest to reveal the identity of the critic in 
question. He is none other than M. Gaston Deschamps, 
who took the place of M. Anatole France on the Temps, 
one of the gravest and most influential of French papers, 
as it should be needless to remark. Following on M. Zola, 
M. Marcel Prévost has taken the “petit monsieur” in 
hand, and attacked him with a ferocity that has not been 
equalled since Jules Lemaitre ‘ executed” Georges Ohnet 
in the Débats. So far M. Gaston Deschamps has not replied 
to his assailants. 


The origin of this quarrel is rather interesting. It dates 
back to the publication of M. Zola’s Rome. An election to 
the French Academy was fixed to take place almost imme- 
diately after the appearance of this novel. Zola was of 
course a candidate, and it was well known at the time 
that his chances of success were far greater than they had 
ever been before. Four days before the election, appeared 
in the Temps what purported to be a criticism of Rome by 
Gaston Deschamps. It raked up all the disagreeable things 
the Academicians who were to vote had written concerning 
Zola, and it cited the pages of his works to which the’ Forty 
might be supposed to have the strongest objection. Whether 
the article aflected the issue of the election is a moot point, 
but Zola has never forgiven its author. 


Although M. Hanotaux had no serious rival at the 
Academy election of last week, he was only successful by : 
majority of one vote. His opponents were what is known 
as the ducal party. This aristocratic coterie could not 
make up its mind to vote for a Republican Cabinet Minis- 
ter, but as it had no other candidate whom it could in 
decency support, it resorted to the expedient of dropping 
blank votes into the urn. These tactics made three ballots 
necessary before a result was arrived at by the narrow 
margin already mentioned. As it was, M. Hanotaux owed 
his election to Admiral Besnard, Minister of Marine, as 
much as to anybody else, for had his colleague refused leave 
of absence to Pierre Loti—who travelled up specially from 
Rochefort, where he is stationed, to vote—the historian 
of Richelieu might still be without the pale of the 
Immortals. 


Various papers have mentioned the concert recently given 
at midnight in the Paris catacombs by a number of eccen- 
tric individuals iu search of a fresh sensation. This con- 
cert has had an amusing epilogue. The high officials 
charged with the guard of the catacombs were taken to task 
by the authorities for performing their duties so ill as to 
make possible a nocturnal invasion of the osswaire entrusted 
to their care. Stung by this reproach, the officials insti- 
tuted an inquiry, and have now issued a report in which they 
solemnly prove, much, no doubt, to their own satisfaction, 
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that any violation of the catacombs is totally impossible. 
Having made this demonstration, they draw the conclusion 
that the concert never took place, and then go on to recom- 
mend the fining of the two watchmen who ought to have 
prevented the scandal. We ought perhaps to say that there 
was scarcely a paper in Paris without a representative at 
the concert. Many and matchless are the feats of French 
officialdom, but this latest performance must rank among 
the most memorable cocasseries ever perpetrated by those 
merry wags the ronds de cuir. 


The censure at Montmartre! The edict is sufficient 
to make Rodolph Salis of Chat Noir fame turn in his 
grave. Naturally his successors are besides themselves with 
mingled consternation and fury, and their public shares 
their emotion. To confess the truth, there is room for the 
exercise of the censure on the butte, but it is none the less 
amusing that virtue should come by her own thanks to the 
efforts of theatrical directors who do not wince at mounting 
such pieces as the Pompier de Service, the Sursis, or Madame 
Putiphar, to name but three of the abominably risky plays 
that may now be seen on the boulevard. 


The Light Blue, for the time being, seems the colour of 
tribulation, insomuch so that the possibility has been hinted 
that it may be hauled down from the mast altogether, and 
that Cambridge may not challenge Oxford to a boat-race 
next year. The possibility has been hinted at, but every 
right-minded man, and especially every Cambridge man 
will scout the notion. It is not a possibility. The 
singular thing is that it should be a_ conceivability. 
We have grown so used to consider the boat-race a 
hardy and imperishable annual that a year without 
one is hard to picture. Parliament, in the interest of 
the unemployed, ought surely to interfere to preserve 
what has come to wear the importance of a national holiday. 
It is very certain, however, that no such interference will 
be called for, that Cambridge will challenge Oxford again 
as undauntedly as if she had never been the challenger 
before, despite the fact that of her winning crew of this year 
Oxford will have far more men available than Cam- 
bridge of her losing crew. The race was well rowed, 
though scarcely in the result a good race. But any 
lack of excitement in this way was made up by the 
“ Sports,” which furnished two dead-heats and left the result 
uncertain until the final race, very finely run, again gave the 
Dark Blue the victory. 


With the golfing amateur championship so nearly at 
hand (fixed for the 26th of April, at Muirfield) one begins 
to take stock of the form of some of the favourites. Mr. 
Tate, present champion, has been doing very good work, 
notably in a three ball match with Andrew Kirkaldy and 
Willie Auchterlonie, and Mr. J. E. Laidlay seems to be 
recovering his golf—an art temporarily lost last year—for 
he played two very good rounds against Scott, the Elie pro- 
fessional. But Mr. Laidlay made rather a disappointing 
return for the medal of the Honourable Company of Edin- 
burgh Golfers, played over that green at Muirfield which is 
to be the scene of the amateur championship. The day was 
windy, but ninety does not, even in a wind, represent Mr. 
Laidlay’s best form, nor ninety-one that of Mr. Balfour- 
Melville, the late amateur champion. Major Kinloch, who 
was a very frequent winner last year at Muirfield, was 
ninety-four. The last named’s brother, Mr. Frank Kin- 
loch, did remarkably well to come in with a score of 
eighty-nine, beating all these famous players. But even 
so he could not quite win, for both Mr. A. Stuart and Mr. 
©. Dalziell brought in scores of a stroke less. In playing 
off for decision, Mr. Dalziell won—a very creditable win for 
so young a golfer. At North Berwick, too, Mr. T. Boothby 
displaced all the older stagers for the New Club's medal, 
Mr. Laidlay being equal second with another Mr. Dalziell. 


It looks as if the younger ones were likely to make a stiff 


fight for champion honours this year. A young golfer 
is dead, and a very brilliant one—poor Hugh Kirkaldy, 
champion at eighteen. He was the first to break young 
Tom Morris’s record of seventy-seven for the St. Andrew's 
green, which had stood the test of many years. He was 
the youngest of the three brothers of whom the eldest is the 
well-known Andrew and the second Jack, lately green- 
keeper to the Byfleet Club. There was no more popular 
golfer, among all classes, than poor young Hugh Kirkaldy, 
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FINANCE. 


UPERSTITION has ascribed to a _nineteen-day 
account on the Stock Exchange all kinds of depres- 
sion, if not disaster ; and it is upon a nineteen-day account 
that we have now entered, and what is worse, a nineteen- 
day account broken up by Easter holidays. Fortunately, the 
superstition is not infrequently belied, and we may hope 
that the Stock Exchange will enjoy its holiday in peace, 
including the Saturday for which many of the members are 
petitioning. At all events, the Greek Independence Day 


has come and gone without an outbreak of war, and the 


Stock Exchange is not regarding the Eastern Question very 
seriously. It is troubled more by the position of affairs in 
South Africa ; it is contemptuously ignoring the vagaries 
of the American Railroad position, and it is delighting 
in the excellent traffic returns of the Home Railways. At 
all events, the nineteen-day account will enjoy the advan- 
tages of cheap money. The reduction in the Bank rate has 
not led to much activity of business, but it is somewhat 
reassuring. 


At the very beginning of the week the money market 
was flooded by the dividend payments on the British and 
Indian Funds and on Bank stock, and ever since the condi- 
tion has been one of extreme ease. The banks did not 
obtain more than 1} to 2 per cent. for their loans to the 
Stock Exchange in connection with the settlement, and 
now that the Bank rate has been reduced we seem to 
have settled for a time into a period of cheap money. 
Gold continues in strong demand in the outside market at 
77s. 103d. to 77s. 1ld. per ounce. It is shown by the 
Bank return, however, that the demand did not extend to 
the central institution, for during the week which it 
covered there were no withdrawals, whilst the total influx 
of gold from abroad amounted to £347,000. The chief 
changes in the Bank return are a decrease of over five 
millions sterling in the Government deposits, and an in- 
crease of two and three-quarter millions in the other 
deposits, owing to the dividend distributions to which we 
have just referred. 


That the directors of the Bank of England would this 
week reduce the official rate of discount to 24 per cent. 
we anticipated. It had remained at 3 per cent. for ten 
weeks, and the consistent ease of the’ money market would 
have led to its reduction earlier, had not the uncertain 
political position suggested caution. The Bank’s stock of 
gold has been large for some time, money in the market 
outside the Bank has been plentiful, and the demand for 
it, owing to speculative stagnation, has been small, but 
it would nevertheless have been rash for the Bank to 
encourage a false sense of security in the money market 
whilst the war cloud was hanging over it. Now that the 
directors have seen fit to lower the official standard, we 
may take it that they regard the outlook favourably ; 
although it should be noted that their deliberations at the 
meeting at which the decision was arrived at were 
protracted, which means that there were some who had 
salient objections to put forward to the reduction being 
made. One thing which determined the directors to take 
the step must have been their sense of the futility of 
keeping the rate at 3 per cent. After all, the Bank rate 
only suggests and influences the actual rates for money in 
the market; it does not command them; and the less 
natural the Bank rate is the less does its influence on the 
market become. If it is put on a level quite out of touch 
with the market rates it has no influence at all. In the 
present instance it seems very probable that even if the Bank 
directors had not reduced the rate this week, the joint- 
stock banks would have lowered the rates they allow 
on deposits independently. In fact, the discount houses 
had already lowered their rates, and are now considering 
whether they will not do so again. 


It is possible that the reduction of the Bank rate will have 
the effect of checking the in-flow of gold from foreign coun- 
tries which has been taking place. Meantime, however, 
Continental rates are weakening, as witness the reduction 
yesterday of the Bank of Netherlands rate. <A feature this 
week and for some weeks past has been the heavy rec “ipt of 
geld from Australia, The flow is natural enough, although 
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all kinds of curious explanations have been sought to justify 
it. The fact is that Australian exports having been small, 
and their obligations in this country large, balances have to 
be remitted in gold, which, owing to her large production of 
the metal, Australia can well afford to send. 


Mr. Hugh Colin Smith is the newly-appointed Governor 
of the Bank of England, and will accordingly preside over 
the financial world in the ensuing year. His accession 
comes in the ordinary course after the usual period of 
Deputy-Governorship. He is well known as of Hay’s Wharf, 
Tooley Street, and as director of two or three public com- 
panies, As a matter of course, Mr. Samuel Steuart Glad- 
stone, of Ogilvy, Gillanders and Co., the East India 
merchants, succeeds as Deputy-Governor. The other 
changes in the Bank Directorate are that Mr. E. A, 
Hambro, Mr. E. H. Palmer, and Mr. A. Prevost retire for 
the time being in favour of Mr. H. C. Bonsor, M.P., Mr. 
W. Campbell, and Mr, R. E. Johnston, 


Consols at 1124 are ,% better than at the close of last 
week, but they have been subject to considerable fluctua- 
tion, every afternoon seeing the loss of part of the 
alvance recorded earlier in the day. The price has been 
announced at which the Bank of England has reinvested 
the dividends accruing on the Funds for the past quarter. 
This useful system, which has apparently not been long 
enough in vogue to become generally known, continues to 
grow in favour. It should be understood by all holders of 
various Government securities, from Consols and Indian 
loans down to Metropolitan Consolidated Stock, that they 
may enter into a very simple arrangement with the Bank 
of England—it merely involves filling up a form—for the 
reinvestment of the dividends, if they do not wish to draw 
them. A holder does not pledge himself to any permanent 
arrangement ; he can have one quarter’s dividends in- 
vested, and draw the next if he choose. 


As to Home Railways, they have been as strong as ever. 
For the first time this half-year traffic returns show a 
general decrease, but they are really favourable, the decrease 
being much less than was to be expected, seeing that the 
returns compare with those of holy week with its holiday 
traffic last year. The North-Western and one or two other 
companies which are not affected by holiday traftic to such 
an extent as the Southern lines, even present an increase. 
North-Eastern stock and the Scotch stocks have improved, 
owing to the favourable prospects of a speedy solution of 
the labour difficulties, and Metropolitan Districts moved 
forward yesterday on the publication of the fact that the 
Bill for the competing line—the City and West-End—had 
been thrown out, whilst the Bill for constructing an electric 
line from Brompton to Piccadilly to work in connection 
with the District had been passed. The improved Board of 
Trade returns have altogether had a favourable effect. In 
fact, in the market it has been a week of bear covering, for 
even the most pessimistic are awaking to the encouraging 
possibilities of the position. 


A distinct improvement is shown in the returns of our 
foreign trade for March. Compared with the corresponding 
month of 1896 there was an increase of nearly six per cent. 
in the imports. Our receipts of raw textile materials were 
augmented by nearly half-a-million sterling although cotton 
shows a falling off, the chief contributor being raw wool. 
The most prominent feature of the imports, however, and 
in one sense the most unsatisfactory one, is the continued 
increase in our purchases of manufactured goods, which 
amounts to £669,000. It is difficult to see anything in the 
character of these goods to suggest that they could not have 
been manufactured at home, consisting as they do of cotton 
and woollen manufactures, glass, cycles, paper, and the like. 
In our exports the percentage increase on the month is about 
the same as in the imports, being 5°8 per cent. Metals and 
machinery account for an augmentation of about £800,000, 
and in this connection it is satisfactory to observe that 
whatever the attitude assumed by the United States, South 
Wales is finding fresh markets for her tin plates. Naturally 
the returns show a heavy increase in our exports to the 
States, due to the rush to get goods in before the imposition 
of the new prohibitory tariff. There is an increase of about 
half-a-million sterling, of which £160,000 is in raw wool, 
£109,000 in worsted tissues, and £102,000 in jute manufac- 
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tures. India’s plague and famine are, of course, affecting 
our exports thither. We sent £208,000 less of cotton piece 
goods to Bombay, for instance. The month of March has 
put a much better complexion upon the trade of the firsé 
quarter of the year than at one time it seemed likely to 
do. As it is, there is a decrease for the quarter of 3°2 
per cent. in the exports, with an increase of a little less 
than five per cent. in the imports. 


Almost tired of following the various developments of the 
Greek question, the market seems to allow the prices of 
international securities to take their course. The question 
still drags its weary way along, but there is a very strongly 
defined feeling on the Stock Exchange that it will result in 
nothing sensational. Some attention is attracted to Chili 
by reason of her budget estimates for 1897, wherein she has 
put her expenditure at 82} million dollars. She can easily 
spend this sum, but it is more difficult to see how she can 
afford it. Her nitrate revenue, as we indicated last week, 
is not bringing in what it should, and her export trade is 
flat, and with no signs of encouragement. Chili is trying 
to keep up her financial appearance in a manner which 
creates distrust, although, of course, there is no question of 
default yet with the usual expedient of Treasury Bills at 
hand. But it looks as though her financial course were down- 
ward. The Stock Exchange for some reason or other classes 

tio Tinto mining shares amongst foreign securities, and 
they have been affected during the week by the dec!ara- 
tion of a twenty shilling dividend, with £24,000 carried 


‘forward. The immediate result of the announcement, 


which disappointed some, was to bring the price down, but 
those interested speedily came to the rescue. 


We are not inclined to withdraw from the position of 
scepticism which we assumed when the announcement was 
made that Argentina would generously resume the full 
interest payment on her external debt this year. Things 
financial in the country are not flourishing, as witness the 
forced postponement of the issue of ten millions of cedulas 
by the Hypothecary Bank. There were a certain number 
of applicants for the issue, but they were unable to give 
sufficient guarantee of their ability to subscribe. Then the 
state of affairs disclosed in the arbitrary treatment of the 
holders of the Buenos Ayres Municipal Loan of 1884-8 must 
be considered. The National Bank, which is in liquidation, 
guaranteed the principal and interest of this loan ; yet the 
Government is taking all its surplus funds for the general 
purposes of the nation, and is thus denuding the bondholders 
of their security. Jf the Government has to resort to such 
measures as these, it is obvious that it cannot afford to carry 
out its undertaking. It should be just before it is generous. 
Whether it can, as a matter of law, lay hands on the funds 
is to be tested in the Courts, so that we have the anomaly 
of a legal action against Argentina by one class of bond- 
holders while the Government is undertaking to pay another 
class interest which is not strictly due. 


Much interest has naturally been evinced by the mining 
market this week in the libel action which is closely concerned 
with the story of the Lady Hampton deal. It has been the 
only item of interest in Westralians, for the market itself is 
stagnant. The settlement has been an easy one, as in South 
Africans, the arrangement of the carry-over taking a re- 
markably short time. Chartereds have been below 2, 
which figure they touched on Sir John Willoughby’s refusal 
to answer the Committee's questions in the middle of 
the week. The Crown Deep and the Rose Deep meet- 
ings have come as a further discouragement to those inter- 
ested in deep level mining. On the former property, it is 
disclosed, no less than £430,000 is owing, and a further 
£140,000 will be required before dividends can be earned. 
On the latter property £185,000 is still required, although 
£335,000 has been spent. Persistent rumours are afloat 
that the Goldfields Company must issue a large batch of 
new shares, although these rumours are semi-officially denied. 
In any case it is impossible to advise investment in South 
African mining shares at the present critical juncture. 
Some there are, it is true, like Shebas, which give promise, 
but over all there hangs the cloud of the unfavourable work- 
ing conditions. It is not the fear of revolution which should 
mainly affect the investor, it is rather the need of revolution. 


Recent features of the miscellaneous department have 
been a quiet though steady rise in Coats’ shares, and some 
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fluctuation, betokening weakness, in Bovrils. Messrs. 
Crossley Bros., of Otto engine fame, are about to float their 
business as a public limited liability company, the capital 
involved being a round million sterling. Hotels and other 
companies likely to be affected by the Diamond Jubilee 
celebrations are still in favour, and the omnibus and tram 
Way companies are making special preparations. Pawsone 
and Leafs’ shares are being bought, not so much 
because of any activity in the wholesale drapery trade, 
although that, it is hoped, will benefit, but because the ware- 
house has a fine site in St. Paul’s Churchyard, with many 
windows, which will command a view of the Thanksgiving 
ceremony. It is said that the company has refused, at all 
events tentatively, an offer made by Harrod’s of £10,000 for 
the use of the warehouse for the day. 


At the settlement, which was brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion yesterday, contango rates were low, enabling 
those who could not afford to take up the stocks and shares 
they had bought to carry them over easily. There were, 
however, some big differences to be met on the aecount, 
changes in quotations during the fortnight having been 
wide. The most satisfactory department for holders has 
been that of Home Railways, which have steadily improved 
throughout the account. We have for weeks past been 
calling attention to the favourable position. The excellent 
tratlic returns, cheap money, and finally the Board of Trade 
returns, which were published just in the nick of time, 
before the settlement prices were made up, have all had a 
favourable effect. The result is that those who have been 
pinning their faith to Home Railways have benefited at the 
settlement by a general advance during the account. The 
chief improvements are those of 3 in Metropolitans, 24 in 
Hull and Barnsley, 1? in North-Easterns, and 13 in Great 
Easterns, which are making a record price nearly every 
day, and now stand at 1223. Of course the advance in 
Argentines, comparing prices at this settlement with 
those of last, is even more marked than in Home Railways, 
thanks to the announcement of the resumption of full inte- 
rest payment in July. The 1881 loan has risen no fewer 
than seven points, and the others have all advanced from 3 
to 5 points, taking the provincial loans and the railway 
stocks up with them. International securities have mirrored 
the uncertainties of the political position, moving but 
slightly and irregularly, The settlement has been an 
unsatisfactory one for holders of American railroads, 
declines having occurred of 4 points in Lake Shores, 33 in 
Milwaukees, 3 in Erie First. Preference, and 24 in Norfolk 
Adjustment Preference and Illinois. But, as we have said, 
except in Americans, the settlement has been a satis- 
factory one generally for those who desired prices to 
improve ; and only professionals should ever speculate for 
the fall. 

Prosrectuses BerorE THE Pus tic. 

It can scarcely be necessary to point out to the intelligent 
the danger of subscribing to the various ephemeral companies 
which have been formed to take advantage of Queen’s Day. We 
have the Commemoration Synpicate, Limrrep, the Diamonp 
JUBILEE SynpicaTE, Limirep, the Roya Diamonp JUBILEE 
SynpIcaTE, and so on. As a rule these companies have such 
small capitals that the amount should easily be subscribed 
by those who invite its subscription, and in the next place 
the profits are so large, and there are such assurances in the 
prospectuses of no possible loss, that they could have no 
objection to subscribing it. We must point out that the 
promoters of these companies seem to overlook the fact 
that whilst seats and windows may command a high price 
on Queen’s Day, they command a high price now, and that 
there is no reason why the companies should obtain them 
much more cheaply than individuals. Whence, then, 
will come the enormous profits without the possibility of 
a loss? The speculation may prove a fiasco from other 
causes far less sensational than the collapse of the festi- 
vities, although one company states that it has assured 
the life of our Queen. 


Another brewery issue to which subscriptions are invited 
is that of £30,000 in ten-pound preference shares by 
Waker & Homrrays, Lrp., of Salford. The total share 
capital is £200,000, equally divided into ordinary and 
preference shares. Of each class, £60,000 has been issued 
since the company was formed a year ago, besides £170,000 
in debentures, and the issue now offered will raise tha 
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preference capital to £90,000. They are cumulative pre- 
ference shares, bearing six per cent. interest, and the 
profits seem to offer a fair margin to enable the payment of 
this rate. As, however, the price is fixed at £11 10s., the 
real yield to the investor is only a little over five per cent. 
It is just possible, of course, that in its rapid purchase of 
licensed properties the company is going ahead a little too 
fast. Threatened legislation as to the tied house system 
would play havoc with some of these breweries. 


It is to be supposed that the Colonial Government 
guarantee of four per cent. dividend on the proposed issue of 
£312,500 preference stock of the Drmerara Rattway 
Company is good enough, but the circumstances surrounding 
the railway are not exhilarating. It may be remembered, 
although we are not reminded of it in the prospectus, that 
defaleations were discovered in the colony two or three 
years ago, and in order to make them good, it was decided 
to limit the dividend on the stock already in existence to 
three per cent. Unfortunately, the line has not earned 
that, nor anything like it. The prospectus, for a document 
which partakes of the semi-oflicial, is somewhat disingenu- 
ous. It says that for the twelve months ended June 350th, 
1896, the dividend was 1? per cent. The fact is that for 
the second half of 1895 it was 24 per cent., and for the 
first half of 1896, 1 per cent. That 1 per cent. is the 
lowest dividend paid by the line for nearly ten years, the 
railway, like the state of trade in the colony, having been 
going from bad to worse. 


The CHampion We.piess Tuses, Limirep, with Mr. 
Shufflebotham for its secretary, is as exorbitant in its 
demands upon the investor as most new companies con- 
nected with the cycle trade have been. Its one redeeming 
feature is the small amount of capital which it seeks, 
£35,000, It might as well have asked for £350,000, for there 
is no more justification in the prospectus for the former 
amount than for the latter. Out of the £35,000 the sum 
of £25,000 is to be paid for works of which we can find no 
valuation given in the prospectus, and as to which no 
information worthy of the name is vouchsafed. When 
they have paid over the £25,000, the shareholders will have 
the felicity of starting with the remaining £10,000 to make 
Champion weldless tubes or any other weldless tubes, for 
the Champion have no special characteristics. Much 
prominence is given in the prospectus to a statement that 
no portion of the capital has been underwritten or 
guaranteed. 


There may be fair security, jadging from the prospectus, 
for the £30,000 five per cent. mortgage debentures of OLIVER 
Pratr York Aanp Co., but we can imagine a more desirable 
investment and very little can be said for the £55,000 
ordinary shares, The furniture businesses, their appurten- 
ances and goodwill, are valued at £72,869 16s. 8d., and it 
would be far preferable if the value set upon mere goodwill 
were stated separately instead of being lumped together 
with the tangible assets. Even the vendors do not seem to 
regard the exactitude of the figures with much concern, for 
they are willing to take £71,000 for the lot. It is a pity 
that they should thus sacrifice £1,869 16s. 8d. if it is quite 
certain that the higher figure is an absolutely fair valuation. 
The directors, the prospectus says, have acquired the several 
businesses on what they believe to be most advantageous 
terms. They should be quite certain on the point, seeing 
that they are practically selling the businesses to themselves, 
the majority of the board consisting of those whose concerns 
are taken over. We wonder whether the terms are advan- 
tageous to them as buyers or as sellers. 


Although the issue of brewery debentures has been much 
overdone of late, those offered by Truman, Hansury, 
3uUXTON AND Co., undoubtedly present sound security to 
those who obtain them at a fair price. Unfortunately the 
investor has to fix his own price. The issue consists of 
£600,000 three per cent. B mortgage debexture stock, and 
tenders are invited at a minimum of 95 percent. If the 
investor tenders the minimum of 95 he will probably get no 
allotment, and have his trouble for nothing ; if he tenders 
a much higher price he may get his allotment in full, and 
have the chagrin of knowing that he could have bought his 
investment much more cheaply. That, as we have previously 
pointed out, is the bane of the tender system. Most 
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ordinary people will be tempted to leave the issue to the big 
finance houses who know the ropes, and who can tender 
wholesale. For those who will not, perhaps the best method 
is to send in a tender for a large amount at a low figure, 
and another for a smaller amount ata higher figure. In any 
case tenders have to be sent in by two o’clock on Monday. 


Burton, Buraess anp Company, Limirep, has_ been 
formed to acquire as going concerns, and amalgamate, carry 
on, and develop the businesses of Messrs. R. Burton and 
Son (who are retiring from business), Wharfingers, Ship- 
owners, and Agents and Carriers of Newport, Cardiff, 
Bristol, and Liverpool, and of Burgess and Company, 
Limited, Forwarding and Steamship Agents, and Loading 
and Insurance Brokers, ete., of Swansea. The capital of 
the New Amalgamated Company is £115,000, divided into 
50,000 Cumulative 6 per cent. Preference shares of £1 
each, and 65,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each. There will 
also be £50,000 four-and-a-half per cent. First Mortgage 
Debenture Stock. The subscription list will open on Friday, 
the 9th April, and close on or before Tuesday, the 13th 
April, for London and country. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
PROTESTANTISM AND THE ENGLISH CHURCH, 
To the Editor of THE NATIONAL OBSERVER AND BritIsH REVIEW. 


Sir,—It is an advantage to have an issue put clearly, 
and your article of the 3rd _ inst. —* Protestantism and the 
English Church ”—is so clear as to be, if I may say so, 
almost crude. May I try to elucidate the standpoint of 
Anglicans as regards defence of their Orders? Why, you 
ask, should they care whether the Church of Rome con- 
demns them or not? Well, it cannot be a matter of 
indifference to us when the primatial See of Christendom, 
after apparent candid inquiry, solemnly before the Christian 
world pronounces our Orders and Sacraments void, and 
ourselves without the means of grace; nor do we de- 
spise the opinion of the rest of the Western Church, those 
“Churches of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, or any such 
like” from which the Church of England “ only departed 
in those particular points wherein they were fallen both 
from themselves and from the Apostolical Churches which 
were their first founders” (Canon xxx.) Even in the 
excitement of the anti-papal struggle, Hooker could say : 
“We earnestly advise [Puritans] to consider their over- 
sight in suffering indignation at the faults of the Church of 
Rome to blind and withhold their judgments from seeing 
that which withal they should acknowledge concerning so 
much nevertheless still due to the same Church, as to be 
held and reputed a part of the House of God, a limb of the 
Visible Church of Christ” (#ecl. Pol. V. Ixviti. 9). 

But, you say, Rome means one thing by a priest, and 
Canterbury another. Grant for one moment that there is 
a serious difference. So there is a serious difference between 
us and the Dissenters as to the meaning of Christianity and 
of the Church of Christ. Would you then advise them not 
to care if the Church of England solemnly pronounced them 
to be no Christians, and to have no part or lot in Christ’s 
Church? But is there this serious difference as to the 
meaning of priesthood? A man ordained by Rome is per- 
mitted by us to execute “ the office and work of a priest in 
the Church of God” without any further ado. It may be 
replied: Yes, but English “ priest” is merely “ presbyter.” 
The Primates point out that this is a mistake. Of course 
there has always been a Protestant party among us who 
endeavoured to minimize the sacerdotal aspect of the 
ministry. No one, however, can say that the Prayer Book, 
or that the formula of ordination, is not sacerdotal. The 
great and learned Caroline divines were firmly sacerdotalist, 
so was the eighteenth century school of Dr. Johnson (I omit 
the Nonjurors). Dean Burgon, that malleus ritualistarum, 
was a sacerdotalist. May I refer you to the chapter 
headed “ Sacerdotal Intercession and Benediction” in the 
late Bishop Wordsworth’s Theophilus Anglicanus? And is 
there any responsible Low-Church theologian who would 
repudiate St. Chrysostom’s De Sacerdotto ? 

3ut still, you insist, the Roman priest claims power to 
effect the miracle of Transubstantiation. The Anglican 
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priest—whatever his claim to bind and loose sins, to bless, 
etc.—does not. I shall not extenuate the error of Transub- 
stantiation (in the materialistic sense in which the Article 
condemns it), as ‘overthrowing the nature of a Sacra- 
ment,” and converting “ holy mysteries ” (Prayer Book), 
“high mysteries” (Homilies), into a mere miraculous illu- 
sion of the senses. But every Anglican priest claims at 
any rate to have power from God, not possessed by the 
holiest layman or deacon, so on the “ Altar” (Coronation 
Service) to ‘ consecrate” Bread and Wine that they 
“become to us” (a Roman, Scottish, and Anglican for- 
mula) the Body and Blood of Christ “ given, taken, and 
eaten” after ‘a heavenly and spiritual manner,” but 
“verily and indeed,” which “ Deificate Communion ” 
(Homilies) is “ the salve of immortality ” (ibid.) and ‘no 
bare sign, no untrue figure of a thing absent ” (ibid.). 
We believe Christ to be “ present under the form of 
Bread and Wine.” The Article, after affirming that the 
Sacrament “ is a partaking of the Body of Christ,” goes on 
to deny ** Panis et Vini transubstantiatio.” The original 
draft ran “ into the substance of Christ’s Body and Blood,” 
but this was deliberately struck out, the only thing denied be- 
ing “ a change of the substance of bread and wine.” 

We agree with the whole Catholic Church throughout 
the world in every age that consecration causes the 
‘“‘ creatures” of “ bread and wine?” to “ be” or ‘* become ” 
the Redeemer’s Body and Blood, but we differ from Rome 
in maintaining that the outward part remains in its “ proper 
and true substance,” and therefore may not be adored, “ for 
that were idolatry,” whereas we adore Christ offered to us 
“in and under” the outward sign. The words on this 
point of St. Augustine, whom we revere as a great doctor, 
and of Bishop Cosin, practically the author of our Prayer 
Book as we have it, are well-known. Our Church is for 
ever appealing to Antiquity. How could it teach otherwise ¢ 

Do you stick to the logical point? The Pope and the 
Prayer Book do not mean exactly the same thing by the 
power to consecrate the Eucharist. Therefore he cannot 
allow the Church of England to possess a real priesthood ¢ 
It might, a fortiori, be argued that we are bound to disallow 
the baptism of Baptists because they understand something 
differect by baptism from ourselves. After all, by priest- 
hood wa mean, and the Pope means, that sacerdotium 
which has ever been in the Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
whose main functions and powers are beyond dispute, and 
which he and we believe to be the “tremendous office” of 
Christ Himself executed ministerially upon earth. Cran- 
mer’s Preface to the Articles shows that there was no 
intention of innovating. The revision of the ordination 
formula merely aimed at bringing out more fully the 
obscured aspects of the priest’s office. Roman canonists 
have often laid down that all that is necessary for the due 
ministration of a rite is a general intention to do what the 
Church intends, nor does anyone hold that heresy 
invalidates ordination or any other sacrament.* The Pope, 
of course, believes that the English Church is Zwinglian. 
The Primate’s letter is a defence of the Catholic character 
of that Church addressed to the whole of Christendom. 

It may be said: The Low Church and Liberal parties in 
the Church of England do not interpret her formularies in 
a Catholic sense, and an enlightened British public is deter- 
mined not to toleratesacerdotalism. That, you will at once 
perceive, is nothing to the present question, which is about 
the logical standpoint of the “ historic High Church” party. 

In 1536, Cranmer, Latimer, and other reforming 
divines, signed this statement :—‘ Christ and His Apostles 
did institute and ordain in the New Testament certain 
ministers or officers which should bear spiritual power, 
authority, and commission under Christ to preach and teach 
the Word of God unto His people; to dispense and ad- 
minister the Sacraments of God unto them, and by 
the same to confer and give the grace of the Holy Ghost ; 
to consecrate the blessed body of Christ in the Sacrament 
of the altar ; to loose and absoil from sin all persons which 
be duly penitent, to bind and excommunicate such as be 
guilty” . . . to order and consecrate others in the same 
room.’ Some on the papalist side signed this also. 

Your very obedient servant, 
Dovetas MAcLEANE 
(Late Fellow and Lecturer of Pembroke College, Oxford). 


* Our correspondent may be referred to an expression of opinion 
by Cardinal Newman on this point, mentioned in our review of Mr, 
Lilly’s new volume of Essays 
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To the Editor of THE NATIONAL OBSERVER AND Britis Review, 


Srr,—There are three things that appear to me to vitiate 
the argument contained in your article in the current issue 
under the above heading. May I state them for your 
consideration ? They are:— 

(1.) That as Transubstantiation was only made a de fide 
dogma in the year 1215, acceptance of it cannot be indis- 
pensable to the \ validity of Orders in the Roman Church ; 
for, if so, there can have been no certainly valid Orders in 
that Church prior to that date (since no Roman Catholic 
was compelled to accept Transubstantiation till then), and 
consequently there could be none now. 

(2.) That the English Church, in the Preface to the 
Ordinal, distinctly states its “ intent that these Orders””—the 
Orders previously existing—‘‘ may be retatned,” not a new 
kind of Orders substituted. 

(3.) That the English Church demands of a Roman 
Catholic priest ’verting to her, and desiring to exercise cleri- 
cal functions in her communion, no kind of re-ordination (such 
as she would necessarily impose, for example, on any 
Protestant Dissenting minister in similar circumstances). 
This surely proves that she regards and always has regarded 
her Orders as identical—to use the late Archbishop Benson’s 
phrase—with those of the rest of the Catholic Church. 

Your obedient servant, 
An Ane@nican Layman. 








LITERATURE. 


PROFESSOR JOWETT AS MAN, CHURCHMAN, 
AND THINKER. 


AN academic reputation, though it may indicate great 
«+ talents, and academic influence, though it may be of 
extreme value, do not, as a rule, suffice to make those who 
possess them prominent figures in the life of the world at large. 
To this rule Professor Jowett was in some ways a unique 
exception. At the present moment he js possibly best 
known as Master of Balliol—the Master, par excellence ; 
and his memory is largely associated with work connected 
with his college and the University ; but before he arrived 
at this position of dignity, his name was as celebrated 
throughout the length and breadth of the country as it 
ever was afterwards within a two-mile radius of St. Mary’s. 
His early fame was due to the freedom of his theological 
opinions—especially to his expression of them in his con- 
tributions to Essays and Reviews. If it had not been for 
the notoriety which he acquired in this way—the kind of 
notoriety which attaches itself to a prominent politician— 
though he might have deserved the position which he 
attained, it is doubtful if he ever would have attained it. 
At the same time, if he had not possessed many other 
qualities besides those which gained for him the crown 
of a bloodless martyrdom, his later career would have 
been obscure, when compared with what it actually 
was; and though it is probably in connection with 
his attitude towards Christianity that he will be longest 
remembered, as he was first widely known, it is impossible 
to do him justice without considering his work and his per- 
sonality under aspects which hardly suggest either the 
college don or the theologian. 

The Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett, which has been 
just published by Mr. Murray, is not so much a biography 
as the material out of which a biography might be made. 
There is no attempt in it at presentinga complete and coherent 
portrait. It is by two writers, each of whom deals with a 
separate portion of the life, and deals with it by giving 
a series of undigested events and letters. Many of the 
events and letters, however, are in the highest degree 
curious, and throw unexpected side-lights on Professor 
Jowett’s character and opinions. 

Till comparatively late in life, he preserved the most 
absolute silence, amongst even his intimate friends, with 
regard to his origin and connections. His father, how- 
ever, as one of his present biographers tells us, was 
originally a furrier, and afterwards a printer, in a small 

way of business ; and Professor Jowett was brought up in 
all the religious strictness, and amongst the narrow social 
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surroundings peculiar to the more serious section of the 
lower middle class. There are abundant indications in the 
records of him just published that these circumstances 
ifiected him throughout his whole life. To them was due 
auch of the eagerness displayed by him to break through 
the religious dogmatism which he had known in its most 
ramping form; and also the genuine religious feeiing 
which survived his contempt of creeds. To them also was 
lue the extraordinary and unfortunate shyness which so 
often gave to his manner a semblance of rudeness and 
asperity ; and a tendency to attach himself, with a some- 
what undue consistency, to the highly placed, the 
prosperous, and the successful, Of this last trait his 
biographers make, we think, too much ; and apologise for it 
more than was required. Whatever subserviency may have 
been implied in it was, under the circumstances, very par- 
lonable ; but what it really represented was not so much 
subservieney as worldliness. We mean by this word an 
uppreciation of the actualities of life as distinct from its 
potentialities ; and no one can say that his kindness did not 
xtend itself to the poorest and obseurest undergraduate 
who might, he thought, become successful by his assistance. 
It was, indeed, this strong worldly common-sense, touched 
by religion, and idealised by a high sense of duty, that gave 
iim his extraordinary influence over those whom he 
nfluenced at all. He was not a recluse sustaining them in 
the spectral struggles of a cloister. He was a guide and a 
sompanion, helping, reproving, and encouraging them 
imongst the ordinary perplexities and ordinary embarrass- 
ments of the world. Though his influence was great, 
however, its sphere was sharply limited to those whose 
temperaments were in general harmony with his own. On 
minds which he did not magnetize, he exercised no influence 
whatsoever. They might recognise his intellect, but they 
were totally indifferent to his personality ; and it is perhaps 
one of the weakest traits in his character that he was 
tempted to repay this indifference by antipathy. For those 
who would not allow him to play the part of a father, he 
vas somewhat too apt to entertain the feelings of a step- 
mother. It may safely be said, however, that few teachers 
of young men have ever left behind them a more attached 
and more brilliant band of disciples. 

Of these, the majority are happily still alive, and to 
‘hem may be left the task of praising him as a friend 
vund teacher. We propose ourselves to consider him under 
. less personal aspect, and to inquire what, judged from a 
perfectly impartial standpoint, was his attitude as a thinker 
cowards Christianity, and as a clergyman towards the 
English Church. The question is of interest, less because 
it relates to himself than because he supplies us with a 
type of the broad-Church movement generally. The 
caution and propriety of language with which his religious 
ypinions were unfolded were such that many extremely 
wthodox persons believed that the heresies imputed to him 
»y Dr. Pusey and the Bishop of Oxford, either did not exist 


at all, or were else absurdly exaggerated ; and surprise, 


rather than scandal, was created on the celebrated occasion 
when, on being formally asked if he were able to sign the 
Thirty-nine Articles, he answered, “Certainly, if you will 
rive me a new pen.” In the present Life, however, there 
is printed a very interesting letter, which exhibits the 
situation in a totally different light. ‘ You will perhaps 
have seen in the newspapers,” he says, writing to Dean 
(then Canon) Stanley, “ that I have taken the meaner part, 
und signed. It seemed to me that I could not do otherwise 
without giving up my. position as a clergyman.” It appears 
ous that in these few words we have his entire position as 
1e saw it himself. He is unable to disguise from himself that 
iis own actual convictions cannot be twisted into conformity 
with the formulas of the Church to which he belongs, and 
‘o pretend that they can be, admittedly goes against his 
conscience ; and yet, after a struggle, he condescends to the 
wretence in question, because he feels that in the Church 
mly can his highest mission be accomplished. ‘“ The 
‘hurch of England,” he says in another place, ‘must be 
-eformed from within,” and if all of her clergy leave her 
who disagree with her current teaching, she will never be re- 
‘ormed at all. She will never be brought into harmony with 
cience and modern knowledge; and this great Power for Good 
will die of discredit anddecrepitude. His argument accord- 
ngly is that the clergy who think as he does should, “ to do 
\ great right. do.a little wrong.” Theargument is perfectly 
ntelligible ; it is impossible not to sympathise with it ; but 
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we shall not attempt here to pronounce upon its moral value, 
The point to which we are anxious to draw attention is the 
fact that Professor Jowett candidly admits his heterodoxy 
to be such as to make his continuance in the Church a 
course whose honesty is, for the moment, doubtful even to 
himself. And now let us proceed, by the light which the 
volumes before us throw, to see what, in its essence, his 
religion really was. Reduced to propositions, it was indeed 
surprisingly little. He. believed in God—a God who cared 
infinitely for man; and in a future life, which was, how- 
ever, so vague to him, that he felt no assurance that we 
shouid recognise each other when we attained it. He 
believed also in the divinity of Christ, though, as we shall 
see presently, it is impossible to attach to this profession 
any intelligible meaning. Of the Bible he spoke with an 
eclectic and wholly illogical reverence ; for it is absolutely 
certain that he attributed to it no authority different in 
kind to that which belonged to the works of Plato. How 
true this is may be seen by the following passages. In 
vol. i., p. 234 of the Life, one of his earlier writings is 
quoted, in which he dismissed the doetrine of the atonement 
as one of the “ idols of the temple.” In the same volume, 
p. 368, he deseribes the Catholic Church as “a figment of 
the theologians,” and in the second volume over and over 
again he frankly avows his complete disbelief in miracles. 
“ Whether we like to admit it or not,” he says in one place, 
“ the belief in miracles is fading away, and can be main- 
tained only by a violent:effort, which must revive many 
other superstitions.” “I think,” he says later on, “I 
believe more and more in Christianity—not in miracles or 
hell, or verbal inspiration, or atonement, but in living for 
others, and in going about doing good. I have made you 
my confession de foi, which you know no wise man ever tells 
to another.” - And now let us see what he really thinks of 
that doctrine to which, judging from auch of his language, 
he would seem to have been most attached—the doctrine of 
the divine, the exceptional nature of Christ. One of the 
passages, occurring in some private memoranda, which sets 
forth what were his real views of the matter, reads almost 
like a parody on himself. | ‘‘ We must accept the fact,” he 
says, “ that the life-ef-Christ is only partially known to us, 
like that of other great teachers of religion. And this is 
best for us. We have enough to assist us, but not enough 
to constrain us. -And-upon this basis the thoughts of men 
in many ages -may raise an ideal more perfect than any 
actual conception of Him. . . . Do we suppose that all that 
St. Paul says of Him is simply matter of fact? ... Jt 
might have been that the character’ would have been less 
universal af we had been able to trace more defined features.” 
This treatment of: Christ suggests the saying of another 
broad Churchman, that the main duty of Christianity now 
“is to defecate the idea ef God to a pure transparency.” This 
may be magnificent, but it is certainly not the Church of 
England; and the’ Bishop of Oxferd and Dr. Pusey 
may be pardoned for having insisted that it was not 
S80. 

A further question, however, still remains to be asked, 
and that is as follows. - Seeing that such was Professor 
Jowett’s attitude towards the orthodoxy of the Church of 
England, what was his attitude towards contemporary 
positive science? Having dismissed orthodoxy in the name 
of advanced intelleet, how did he defend his theism against 
the attacks ef advanced physics? And the answer is, that 
there is no trace in his writings of any successful or even 
serious defence at all. Of physieal science, indeed, he seems 
to have had no grip. He dismissed Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
writings by saying “that they were very poor stuff,” and in 
the attempt he made in a sermon preached at St. Mary’s, to 
reconcile with Christianity the doctrines enunciated by 
Professor Tyndall at Belfast, he betrays a complete inability 
to grapple with even the rudiments of the subject, and 
helplessly -hides his head in the tritest verbiage of the 
pulpit. It has been said of Cardinal Newman that, had he 
only known German, and been able to master the results of 
German criticism of the Bible, the entire course of his 
religious development would have been changed. We 
may say the same of Professor Jowett; in connection with 
the study of science. He invoked knowledge and intellect 
to destroy the edifice of orthodexy.. The moment these 
forces are brought to bear upon himself, his own position is 
found to ‘be- even more untenable than that which he 
assailed with such a sense of confident and contemptuous 
superiority. 
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REVIEWS. 


MAHAN’S NELSON. 


The Life of Nelson. By Captain A. 'T, Mawan. Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co. 


TELSON has waited over ninety years for a worthy 
biographer. His memory is enshrined in a hundred 
volumes, but Southey, Clark, and McArthur, James, Pettigrew, 
Laughton, and a dozen others have failed separately or jointly 
to present to the world a picture of the personality of Nelson. 
His character was a mosaic of contradictions. In little things 
he often showed himself a small man. In great things the 
lustre of his genius illuminated the whole world. Nearly a 
century after his death from the sharpshooter in the maintop 
of the Redoubtable the contemplation of Nelson has inspired a 
biographer who himself has marked an epoch with his work. 
Even a superficial survey of Nelson’s character reveals the 
supreme difficulty of Captain Mahan’s task. When insuffici- 
ently employed Nelson was a different being to the man who, 
under stress and strain, seemed to throw off the frailty of 
human nature. When comparatively idle his health suffered, 
He was petulant. His vanity was inordinate, and scarcely 
compatible with a perfectly balanced reason. Lady Hamilton’s 
hold on Nelson was established and maintained.as much by 
gross flattery as by physical charm. He boasted of his own 
courage. Before the Duke of Wellington, on the solitary 
occasion of their meeting at the Colomial and Admiralty 
Office, the victor of the Nile vapoured and bragged as if he 
were a charlatan. Lord Minto said of him: “ He is in many 
points a really great man, in others a baby.” Nevertheless, he 
was simple, brave, and tender. His courage was matchless : 
not from callousness or ignorance of danger, but from the 
reasoned calculation of necessary risks. Strength and tenacity 
of convictions were a marked trait in Nelson’s character from 
the time when he braved his Admiral over the American 
trading-ships in the West Indies. Glory and honour were his 
darling passions. For these he would go anywhere and do 
anything. When he decided to break with his plain and 
querulous wife, he did the work thoroughly. Never again did 
he look back. Captain Mahan succeeds in rousing sympathy 
for Lady Nelson by an anecdote which now appears for the 
first time after nearly seventy years of oblivion. Lady Nelson's 
eldest grandchild remembers the great sweetness of her grand- 
mother’s temper. She tells us that she often saw her take from 
a casket a miniature of Nelson, look at it affectionately, kiss it, 
and then replace it gently, after which she would turn to her 
and say ; “ When you are older, little Fan, you, too, may know 
what it is to have a broken heart.” 

In addition to the myriad skeins of tendency and tempera- 
ment unravelled by Captain Mahan’s subtle and sympathetic 
analysis, Nelson’s professional characteristics and the work that 
he did with his life are described with the simplicity of genius, 
Asa work of art The Life of Nelson is a memorable product 
of the century. Never has the subject of a biography received 
such a concentration of entirely adequate thought as Nelson 
has received from Captain Mahan. The author’s method was to 
make a careful study of Nelson’s voluminous correspondence, 
analyzing it in order to detect the leading features of tempera- 
ment, traits of thought, and motives of action, and thence to 
conceive within himself, by gradual familiarity even more than 
by formal effort, the character therein revealed. Mahan’s 
Nelson is built up from within. All previous Lives of the hero 
have been mere external and objective delineations of a 
strongly - marked character. By Captain Mahan’s method 
nothing is extenuated, and no virtue overrated. ‘The impres- 
sion conveyed by the book is that Nelson and his biographer 
wers close #nd dear friends; that they had tramped the 
quarterdeck together for years and years, and that the reader 
is allowed to share in the confidences thus obtained. A like 
method of treatment has been pursued in regard to that purely 
external part of Nelson’s career in which are embraced his 
military actions, as well as his public life. While not neglect- 
ing other sources of knowledge, the author has made Nelson 
describe himself—tell the story of his own. inner life as well 
as of his external actions. Few letters have been inserted 
entire, for it has not seemed the best way to insert a copious 
correspondence, because in the career of a man of action each 
letter commonly deals with a variety of subjects which bear to 
one another little relation, except that at the moment of 
writing “they all formed part of the multifold life the writer 
was then leading.” In pursuance of this method, the Battles 
of the Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar are brought before the 
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reader as they have never been described before. Captai- 
Mahan’s consummate taste and professional insight enable hi: 
to produce a great effect with few touches. Detail is not over 
done. As a consequence the non-professional reader will ris 
from The Life of Nelson with an intellectual grasp of th 
nature of his achievements which has hitherto been th 
monopoly of experts. 

The bibliography of Nelson is too complete to enable Cap 
tain Mahan to include much new matter in the oft-told tale. 
About the Lady Hamilton episode there is little that is new 
Still, the author depicts, by the method already deseribed, th 


deterioration of Nelson’s character when in Lady Hamilton’ 


toils during the period of self-indulgence and indolence afte 
the Battle of the Nile. ‘That Malta fell, and the Généreuse— 
one of the two surviving French ships at Aboukir—was capture: 
while Nelson was philandering at Naples or Palermo, isa griev 
ous stain upon the fame of the greatest seaman of all time 
Nevertheless, Nelson’s thoroughness is revealed as clearly in lov: 
asin war. It is well for England that he lived at an era whet 
the Mr. Steads, the Mrs. Chants, and the Rev. Hugh Pric 
Hugheses had not laid their hands on the ark of public life. 
If Trafalgar were to be fought this year, the Purity party woul 
object to Nelson’s embarkation as Commander-in-Chief. hh 
these pages is a breezy and healthy tone of good sense, which i 


infinitely refreshing to reasonable men. It is a pity that Nelsoi 


was not a model of domestic virtue, but after all we have not ye 

begun to investigate the morals of our bootmakers or butchers 
and there is no valid reason why Nelson’s memory should suffe: 
for the fancies of his prime. It is well for England an 

the Anglo-Saxon race that Nelson’s memory is now preserve¢ 
for ever by the magic of a master hand across the Atlantic 
Captain Mahan’s great work is one to reverence, study, anc. 
prize. It is already a classic, 


THE IMPEACHMENT OF LORD DALHOUSIE. 


The Sepoy Revolt. By Lieut.-General McLzeop Inngs. 
London: Innes. 

| gga thirty and forty years ago, when the events o° 

* the Indian Mutiny were fresh in the memory of ever) 
Englishman, popular indignation sought for an outlet. For 
the wrath of the public there was abundant justification. Th: 
Mutiny had taken place, and the Indian authorities had clear); 
been taken completely by surprise. The revolt had extended 
over an enormous territory ; it had been marked by atrocitie:. 
many in number and unutterable in horror; and not ai 
Englishman in India, with the single exception of Henr; 
Lawrence, had foreseen the impending danger. Blunderin; 
stupidity, approaching almost to the. border of criminality 
unpardonable blindness to the signs of native opinion, mus: 
have been present before it became possible that so great « 
movement should find men unprepared. When all was over. 
the public, excusably angry but inexcusably ignorant of pre- 
ceding events, turned in fury upon Lord Dalhousie. Hi. 
policy had been strong, his annexations of principalities ha 
been numerous, his passion for centralisation of authority hac 
been that of a man of powerful character, and he had retired 
broken in health, in favour of his friend, Lord Canning, on th 
very eve of the Mutiny. But the public soon changed its views 
Men were quick to remember that Dalhousie’s civil policy 
had been accompanied by a military policy which, mainly b) 
reason of the drain of the Crimean War, had been rendered 
impossible of achievement. Facts, which he could neithe: 
have foreseen nor controlled, enabled the mutineers to mak: 
headway at the outset. If there had been no Crimean War. 
native soldiers would not have stood to British troops in such 
overwhelming proportion as in 1857; and, if the proportion: 
had been those contemplated by Dalhousie, the Sepoy revol: 
would have been crushed without difficulty and without delay 
—if it had ever begun. We had hoped, until now, that th 
accusations against Dalhousie were confessed on all hands t 
have been a mere outburst of popular anger proceeding fron 
ignorance and condemned by knowledge. It has been wel. 
written : “The formal thanks of Parliament and his elevation 
to a Marquisate were public repudiations of such charges.” 
Equally just are the words: “Few men have won a greater, 
purer, or more lasting fame in less time.” In these circum- 
stances it is difficult to write with restraint concerning 
Lieut.-General Innes, who, long after the whole contro- 
versy has been settled, presumes to speak of Lord Dalhousie’: 
policy of “grab” (an ignoble expression), to write as if the 
prepotiderance of natives in the Indian Army of 1857 had been 
Lord Dalhousie’s fault, and to compare him to “ the proprietor 
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of a newly acquired mansion who insists on expanding and 
heightening it into a palatial edifice, without considering 
whether he is not thereby disturbing its foundations.” The 
language of a professional builder's office is not properly to be 
applied to the last and perhaps the greatest of the Governors- 
General under the East India Company. 

It will be well to give some brief consideration to the causes 
which, in Lieut.-General Innes’s opinion, led to the Mutiny ; 
for this is the only part of this book which really requires 
discussion. He gives us five causes, which may be 
summarised as the increase of British dominion during 
the seven years of Dalhousie’s administration, the repudia- 
tion of the traditional practice of adoption, the dispro- 
portion between native and British troops, the autocratic, 
“exceptionally imperious, self-willed, and self-sufficient ” per- 
sonality of the Governor-General, and Lord Canning’s General 
Enlistment Act. That the Crimean War drained India of 
British troops he appears to have forgotten ; and, taken as a 
whole, his analysis of causes is elaborate rather than sagacious. 
The true causes of the revolt were of a more simple character. 
The natives, Hindu and Mohammedan, hated and despised the 
conquering British then, as they hate and despise them, to the 
knowledge of every Anglo-Indian, now. That hatred was not, 
and is not, the result of seven years of Dalhousie’s strong rule ; 
it has existed from the beginning of British rule in India, and 
it will continue to exist as long as native races of various 
religions remain, as they must remain, subject to the rule of 
a race which, howsoever beneficent its dominion may be, is 
distinctly and immutably foreign in that very matter of religion 
which, to the natives of India, is the main thing in life. The 
fire was fanned, no doubt, by the rough manner of individual 
Englishmen who, while they administered justice and practised 
generosity, were perhaps more incapable then than now of 
entering into native feeling. ‘Io the dispossessed and resentful 
leaders of races united by a common hatred the opportunity 
of conspiracy presented itself, and the cow’s fat in the new 
cartridges—for no room remains for doubt on this matter— 
was a godsend to the promoters of the rebellion. That is 
the end of the whole matter. 

For the rest, The Sepoy Revolt calls for little in the way of 
observation. It is accurate, no doubt ; the dates given are, in 
all probability, strictly correct. But, to use plain words, it is 
the baldest and most uninteresting narrative of stirring events 
that has come under our notice. The perusal of it leaves on the 
reader a feeling of amazement that any man should have been 
found capable of writing in so cold a tone of that which was, 
at the outset, the greatest tragedy of the century, and, at the 
end, the most glorious triumph of British courage and the most 
searching test of British character. 


MR. LILLY'S ESSAYS AND SPEECHES. 


Essays and Speeches. By WittiAM Samvuet Litty. London: 
Chapman « Hall. 

M R. LILLY is a writer who has many valuable qualities, 
4¥E = which in some quarters, perhaps, would secure a readier 
recognition if he would free himself, as he easily might, from 
certain defects of manner. He has a tendency to be too 
egotistic,and to make himself the hero of his own reasonings. 
In his present volume this foible is more than usually 
noticeable. He is constantly endeavouring, for instance, to 
show the general public how great was his intimacy with the 
late Cardinal Newman, and how high the opinion was which 
the Cardinal entertained of his talents. He prints a number 
of letters which the Cardinal wrote to himself, the sole point 
of which, so far as the reader can perceive, lies in their friendly 
allusions to himself and to Mrs. Lilly ; and he mentions the 
Cardinal so frequently as “my venerated friend,’ that he 
nearly succeeds in. making that great man ridiculous by putting 
him in the position of a glorified Mrs. Harris. He is fond, 
moreover, of quoting severe attacks on himself, made by persons 
of ‘greater or‘ less distinction, which certainly contain much 
that is far from complimentary with regard to him, but which 
begin with some striking tribute to his position, his knowledge, 
and his ability. 

But apart from these arts, which would have delighted the 
spirit of Mr. Puff, Mr. Lilly’s writings are deserving of sincere 
respect. Of all our contemporary Catholic writers in England, 
he is the one who has succeeded best, as the champion of the 
religion he professes, in meeting the philosophies of science and 
of libexalisra on their own ground. He is as willing as his 
opponents are to start taking nothing for granted, admitting 
with them only what can be proved by the methods which 
they recognise, and not appealing to any supernatural teaching 
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till he thinks he can show that without it no theory of life, 
which will satisfy even the demands of the most unexacting 
agnostic, is possible. Nor is this adroitness of reasoning con- 
fined to his disquisitions on theology. It is equally apparent 
in his dealing with political and social problems, though the 
problems dealt with are usually connected in some way with 
religion. ‘Lhe present volume consists of seven essays, of which 
the four first seem to us the most important. The first of these 
is on Pope the poet, another on Professor ‘I’. H. Green, a third 
on Cardinal Newman, and a fourth on the Pope’s temporal 
power. ‘They are all worth reading. The first, indeed, may 
somewhat disappoint us. Mr. Lilly has so often shown himself 
an accomplished literary critic, that the reader will here hope 
for a disquisition on Pope’s poetry, whereas it turns out that 
the essay is mainly a discussion of the comparatively dry 
question of Pope's religious opinions, the genuineness of his 
adhesion to Catholicism, and the degree to which he compre- 
hended its philosophy. On all these points Mr. Lilly is worth 
reading, but the points themselves are only of minor interest. 

The late Professor Green was a very remarkable character, 
and endeared himself, when at Balliol, to a considerable 
number of undergraduates, who remained quite insensible to 
the influence of the far more celebrated Master. We should 
doubt if Mr. Lilly could have had any acquaintance with him 
personally, for otherwise his eulogy of him, though it could 
not be more cordial, would probably, we think, have, in some 
respects, been fuller. Mr. Lilly, however, treats him mainly 
as a philosopher, and devotes many pages, and much learning 
and ingenuity, to expounding the mysteries of Professor 
Green’s system of metaphysics. We are ourselves of opinion 
that this is practically lost labour ; and Mr. Lilly seems to 
have been betrayed into it by Dr. Nettleship, the editor of 
Professor Green’s Remains. Dr. Nettleship attributes Pro- 
fessor Green’s influence over others to the power which Pro- 
fessor Green derived from his own philosophy. With all 
respect to Dr. Nettleship, we presume here to differ from him. 
Professor Green’s influence, we believe, was derived from the 
beauty of his own nature, and his philosophy was but a moon 
which derived its light from himself. 

The essay on Cardinal Newman does more justice to its 
subject, for here Mr. Lilly is treading on more familiar ground. 
The essay is unambitious. It is a collection of anecdotes and 
impressions, written for publication in a magazine, shortly 
after the Cardinal's death. As we have hinted before, there is 
too much of Mr. Lilly himself in it ; but of what he tells us about 
the Cardinal much is singularly interesting. Two passages 
may be quoted, which are at this moment appropriate, as 
they bear upon two sets of opinions which have been just 
forced on our attention, the one by the recent controversy on 
the subject of Anglican Orders, the other by the publication of 
the Life of Professor Jowett. With regard to Anglican Orders, 
the judgment of Cardinal Newman was in suspense. My con- 
clusion is,” he says, “ not that heretics and schismatics cannot 
transmit orders validly, but that it is unlikely they can, and un- 
safe to act upon their validity.” The other passage to which we 
alluded may be compared profitably with Professor Jowett’s 
contemptuous rejection of the Church as a definite body, and 
the entire system of formal sacraments. “ His [the Cardinal’s] 
whole conception of Christianity,” says Mr. Lilly, “ was ecclesi- 
astical and sacramental. ‘Without earthen vessels,’ he said to 
me the last time I ever saw him, ‘ how can we have the treasure ? 
Your friend X. calls a Church @ necessary evil. Necessary 
it certainly is, “dum sumus in corpore.” There [7.e., in Heaven] 
it will be different. “I saw no temple there,” we read in the 
Apocalypse.’ ; 

We think, however, that Mr. Lilly’s most successful passage 
occurs in his rejoinder to an attack on him by Signor Crispi, 
in connection with some remarks made by him on the Pope’s 
temporal sovereignty. Signor Crispi assumes that the Pope’s 
claim to temporal sovereignty rests on the old theory of the 
divine right of monarchs, as persons who hold commissions 
from the- deity to rule mankind ; and contends that his rule, 
from the point of view of those who advocate it, is that absurd 
relic of the ages of superstition—a theocracy. With the 
political aspect of the controversy we have no concern whatever; 
but Mr. Lilly’s reply to Signor Crispi is interesting, merely as 
a contribution to the general philosophy of politics. He 
maintains that the Catholic doctrine of all temporal power is 
far more in accordance with modern thought than may be 
supposed. The divine right of kings, as understood by 
Henry VIII., by James I., or by Louis XLV., finds no sanction 
whatever in the doctrines or ideas of the Vatican. The Catholic 
teaching is that civil authority is divine, simply because, from 
the constitution of human nature, without civil authority no 
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society can exist ; and seeing that human nature is the work of 
God, God must be held to be the origin of whatever human 
nature necessitates. Thus sovereignty is committed by God in 
the first instance to the people—to the whole community ; but 
since communities cannot govern themselves except through 
the intervention of individuals, the divine authority is neces- 
sarily passed on by the people to kings or other rulers, whose 
divine right, though it no doubt exists, exists only because the 
people have made it over to them. 

Besides the four essays of which we have given some account, 
there are three others, on the Making of Germany, on Litera- 
ture and National Life, and on the New Spirit in History. 
The last is the most ambitious. It is, however, the one in 
which it seems to us that Mr. Lilly’s aeute dialectical faculties 
have led him farthest astray. It contains much, however, with 
which we are in entire agreement, and which is expressed with 
the writer’s characteristic force and lucidity. In his essay on 
“ Literature and National Life” he appears to us to have erred 
in assigning to Literature a greater importance than it 
possesses, and to have under-estimated the play of economic 
forces, and the ordinary appetites, contents and discontents of 
men, who rarely read and who never appreciate a book which, 
in the higher sense of the word, can be called literature at all. 
Mr. Lilly, however, is one of those useful writers who stimulate 
thought as much when they provoke disagreement as when 
they command assent ; and all who can understand this volume 
will derive profit from reading it. 


THE WELL-BELOVED. 


The Well-Beloved. By Tuomas Harpy. London: Osgood, 
Mclivaine & Co. 
\ JE have many living novelists, male and female, who 
possess the art of beguiling our idle hours ; but though 
there are many new novels we read, there are very few which 
we re-read ; and fewer still which will be read or re-read by our 
children. It is only works, however, which have this quality 
of durability, and which remain fresh when they have long 
ceased to be new—it is only such works which deserve to be 
taken seriously, and whose writers deserve anything approach- 
ing to careful criticism. Amongst this small band of writers 
Mr. Hardy is a prominent figure. He writes because he has 
something to say—because his feelings and intellect are in some 
distinct relation to man’s lot in the universe, and to the scenes 
by which that lot is at once coloured and influenced. The 
scenes with which he deals, and amongst which his characters 
move, are all circumscribed by certain narrow local limits ; but 
he paints them with the classical skill of the greatest of the 
Dutch masters, and almost every touch will bear repeated ex- 
amination. His characters are drawn and studied with equal 
care, though with less certain success. Some of them, indeed, 
as characters, must be pronounced conspicuous failures. But 
though he may fail sometimes in drawing particular men, he is 
constantly endeavouring, much as were the Greek tragedians, 
to read, in particular instances, the general fate of man—the 
conditions on which depend his sorrow and happiness, his vices 
and virtues, the success of his life or its tragedies. In 7'ess of 
the D Urbervilles this characteristic of his genius shows itself 
in an observation which, with a typical failure of judgment, he 
puts into the mouth of a half-educated country girl. 'T'ess calls 
the attention of a companion first to the multitude of the 
stars, and then to the apples which crowded an adjoining 
tree. She calls her companion’s attention to the homely fact 
that the apples, though on the same tree, were not all of equal 
quality, some of them being failures of nature, stunted, sour, 
and uneatable. Then she compares the apple tree to the earth 
and all the other worlds, and suggests that the earth is probably 
one of the sour apples of creation—a failure whose wrongs and 
wretchedness can never be set right. Another example is to 
be found at the end of the same book, in a phrase which gave 
offence to many of Mr. Hardy’s critics: “ When the president 
of the immortals had finished his sport with Tess.” The elegiac 
pessimism which these passages suggest, expresses the philo- 
sophy which runs through Mr. Hardy’s whole writings. It is 
a philosophy which is, or which we may at all events hope, 
is false ; but it is the philosophy of a man who has at all events 
thought profoundly; and it gives to his works a certain 
coherence and value which are utterly wanting in those of the 
average novelist, who has no philosophy, true or false, at all. 
Such being the qualities which raise Mr. Hardy, as a writer 
to a level so far above that. of the larger number of his 
rivals, we confess that his present volume is in some 
ways a disappointment to us. It has all his charm of style— 
its extreme accuracy, its reserve, and its half-sarcastic pathos ; 
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but its motif, though in itself highly interesting and suggestive, 
is injured by the details of the plot, which has elements of un- 
intended burlesque in it, and in many places suggests the spirit 
of Mr. Gilbert’s operas. ‘lhe hero is the son of a quarry-owner 
on the quasi-island of Portland, which, together with its strange 
aboriginal population, is described by Mr. Hardy with all his 
accustomed skill. The houses.and the character of the people, 
the aspect of their rocky home, and all the changing moods and 
hoarse noises of the sea, are presented to us in such a manner 
that it is not easy to forget them. The hero, however, whose 
name is Jocelyn Pierston, has left his birthplace, and has be- 
come a successful sculptor—his success being largely due to a 
peculiarity in his artistic temperament. He is for ever haunted 
by an ideal of perfect womanhood, which he hopes to find 
some day embodied in some real woman ; and he is constantly 
fancying that his hopes are actually fulfilled. First one woman, 
then another, seems to him to correspond with the elusive 
treasure which he is seeking ; but a few weeks of love-making 
always suftice to disillusion him. He drops his courtship of 
her, and starts on his search anew. His career, in fact, is 
summed up in some lines of Shelley’s, which Mr. Hardy, with 
great propriety, might have printed as a motto on his title page : 

In many mortal forms I rashly sought 

The shadow of that idol of my thought ; 

And one was fair, but beauty fades away, 

And one was wise, but honeyed words betray, 

And one was true—ah, why not true to me? 

The story opens with the sculptor’s return to the island, after 
a few years’ absence, when his position has been just estab- 
lished. Here he encounters an old playfellow—a girl, the 
daughter of one of the wealthier cottagers. She is now eigh- 
teen, but, forgetting her budding womanhood, she rushes up to 
him and kisses him, as if she were still twelve. He is at first 
annoyed by this familiarity, but gradually, as the days go by, 
he begins to think the girl more and more attractive, till 
he ends by convincing himself that here is his ideal in the 
flesh, and by asking her to marry him at once, or at all events 
formally to betroth herself to him. To the last proposal she 
consents, and promises on the eve of his departure to meet him 
at a spot upon the coast, and exchange solemn vows with him. 
At the last moment, however, certain doubts assail her. She 
does not keep her appointment ; and the sculptor, whilst walk- 
ing disconsolately from the rendezvous to the railway- 
station, falls in with another young lady, to whom he 
shows the way in the dark, since it happens that she 
is going to the station also. This young lady is also 
extremely handsome; and the sculptor has not been very 
long in her company before he is persuaded that she, and not 
the other, is the true embodiment of his ideal. He accordingly 
proposes to her. She accepts him with the most obliging alacrity, 
and they travel up to London in the character of an engaged 
couple. But in the course of a week or two they both discover 
their mistake, and the sculptor is again free to follow his flying 
phantom. For the next twenty years, which are passed over in 
a few lines, he is engaged in this unsatisfactory chase ; and at 
last, when past forty, he returns to the island once more to 
take a holiday. Here he discovers the daughter of his first 
love—an improved version of her mother. She takes in wash- 
ing, and is full of fascination and simplicity. The irrepressible 
sculptor imagines that he is suited at last, and that here is 
his ideal without any possibility of a doubt. But he en- 
counters a difficulty of a totally unexpected kind. The young 
lady tells him that for a day or two she thought she loved him, 
but she confesses to a temperament exactly resembling his own, 
and admits that she tires of a man even sooner than he tires of 
awoman. She will not, therefore, listen to his address, and 
after a variety of interesting adventures, this delightful 
ingenue confides to him that she is married already. Here 
Mr. Hardy lets the curtain fall, and when he again raises it, 
the sculptor, who is twenty years older, has once more returned 
to the island to enjoy yet another holiday. History repeats 
itself. The captivating washerwoman is now a comfortable 
matron, but she too has a daughter, in whom her fascinations 
have renewed themselves, enhanced by all the advantages of 
a fringe and a first-rate education. The sculptor succumbs 
to the charms of the grand-daughter, just as he had to those of 
the grandmother-and the mother. He proposes to his new 
ideal, who with some hesitation accepts him, with conse- 
quences that the reader shall learn from Mr. Hardy himself. 
Mr. Hardy calls his novel “ A Sketch of a Temperament ;” 

and there doubtless are many temperaments like that of the 
sculptor Jocelyn. That there are so is a fact full of signifi- 
cance for one who, like Mr. Hardy, is accustomed to brood 
over the mystery of life. We cannot but feel, however, that 
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he has defeated his own object by the unconscious approach to 
burlesque to which we have before alluded. There is something 
too symmetrical in the progress of the seulptor’s loves, as they 
follow one family for three generations ; and the ladies them- 
selves have far too little character—too little of anything 
except a rural piquaney—to allow us to take the sculptor’s 
passion for them very seriously. He fatally suggests at times 
Mr. Gilbert's hero in Engaged, one of whose many loves was 
also, we think, a washerwoman, and whose formula of adora- 
tion, as the play-goer will recollect, was “ You are the tree on 
which the fruit of my heart is growing.” But Mr. Hardy's 
writing is so pregnant, and his observation is so keen, that his 
story will bear being laughed at, and in spite of its partial 
failure, will give greater pleasure to those who read it a second 
time, than it will to those who read it only once. 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 
Lovice. By Mrs. Huncerrorp. London: Chatto & Windus. 


ry MERE must be many novel-readers of the last twenty years 

who cherish a kindly regard for the author of Molly Bawn, 
whose cheery and amusing stories, Irish for the most part both 
in spirit and.matter, have brightened and lightened many a 
tedious hour. This new story, which we fear is the last, by the 
late Mrs. Hungerford, is inspired not less than its companions 
by the “ spirit of youth” which visits the jaded reader like 
the first sudden advances of springtide. Although it comes to 
a tragic close, Lovice is endowed with the author's characteristic 
light-heartedness and briskness of movement. In one other 
respect, it exemplifies the author of Molly Bawn. It is strong 
in that restorative quality which Macaulay rightly esteemed 
as one of the best gifts of the novelist. One is not always, 
probably one is very seldom in the mood for the dissection of 
vexed questions in fiction, or for wrestling with “ problems,” 
intricate or exiguous, presented with a long-faced solemnity 
altogether out of accord with their value or interest. But 
novels that charm the dark hour, like the music of David, may 
be said never to come amiss. Let them be of the lightest 
texture, if they be engaging and recreative, none pauses to 
analyse their composition. “ Who breaks a buttertly upon a 
wheel?” In the pharmacopoeia of fiction such novels are 
“alteratives,” and Mrs. Hungerford’s enjoyable and lively 
stories are eminent examples of the class. Zovice exhibits no 
startling novelty of plot, and no subtlety of characterisation. 
But it is full of a vivacity of heart, which being natural, natu- 
rally pleases. The characters are sketched with point and 
brightness. The incidents that occur, the situations that arise, 
are interesting, while they violate neither nature nor proba- 
bility. There are lovers who are crossed in ways familiar 
enough, yet they fail not to win our sympathy. Lovice, the 
heroine, is very badly treated by Captain Lambert, whom she 
loves, and to whom she is engaged. At his request, the 
engagement is kept secret from his family, which is a difficult, 
as well as an. undesirable business, seeing it is no secret with 
hers. Family ambition decrees that he should jilt Lovice, and 
marry the wealthy and excessively unlovely Miss Johns. Then 
does Lovice marry the admirable Jim Butler, persuaded that 
she loves him, although she loves only the ungallant Captain, 
whereof ensues a tragedy. The scheme of the story, it will be 
seen, is simple, but it is sufficient for the practised hand of the 
author. 


Glamour. By Meta Orrep. London: John Lane. 

This isan extremely enigmatic story, with an ever-baffling 
mysticism pervading it that leaves us, even to the last page, 
with an uncomfortable sense of futile wrestling. There is a 
mysterious picture in an eld country house that affects us with 
“unutterable things,” like the curtained recess in the 
Mystervs of Udolpho. Of course there is a family legend 
attached to the picture, and it involves in a dim kind of 
fashion the destinies of the handsome boy and beautiful girl 
who are brought up in the old house in the charge of their 
guardian. He, also, is a man of mystery. Maurice, the boy, is 
apt to hear voices that propound dread yet not very intelli- 
gible questions, or yield excessively oracular answers. He is 
also a sleep-walker. Naturally, he causes great anxiety in 
Gabrielle, the girl, when the time comes for him to see the 
world, and visit family connections in Italy. It is while there 
that he falls under the “glamour” ef a splendid and haughty 
princess, through whose influence, forgetful of Gabrielle 
almost, he marries a pretty and doll-like young lady. This 
event certainly would not have happened if he had not “been 
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ever since he had left England.” We are not in the least 
persuaded of the inevitableness of the glamour, which is a 
defect in the story. We, too, should be glamoured, if the 
spell were of such powerful charm as it is saidto be. But the 
story, altogether, is painfully unreal in sentiment, and un- 
conscionably affected in style. 


The Sentimental Vikings. By R. V. Ristey. London: John 
Lane. 

Like the ingenious person in Albert Smith’s novel, who 
made his own autographs of Shakespeare and the illustrious 
dead, Mr. Risley appears to have attempted to write his own 
Eddas. To judge from these specimen extracts he cannot be 
congratulated upon having, like one of his heroes, “ gone 
Viking.” His Vikings may be sentimental, in some respects, 
and it is beyond doubt that they are modern and disenchant- 
ing, both in speech and story-telling. If for a while, as in the 
first story, “ The Sweeping of the Hall,” the narrator attains to 
the needful quality of illusion, it is not long before he mars the 
effect of the story-teller’s presence by some amazing locution 
which Viking never used, nor Bard e’er sung. This weakness 
is a good deal trying, for Mr. Risley carries us with him on a 
tlood-tide of energy—and then wrecks us by the jarring shock 
of modern and familiar language. A Viking, for example, 
talks of gazing “along the depleted seats,” and observes, 
“ Ah, that was a grand time.” This is no way for Vikings to 
speak. Then “the roots of old trees gnarled themselves into 
the water,” and “the snow chunked under our weary feet,” are 
a little surprising, and less like Viking than Vikingese. These 
incongruities spoil the book. We cannot believe in Mr. Risley’s 
sea-wartiors, with these extraordinary lapses before us ; which 
is a pity, for we are sure that Mr. Risley could write something 
much better than 7'he Sentimental Vikings. 


Mr. Blake of Newmarket. By Epwarp H.Cooper. London; 
William Heinemann. 

A great deal of pleasure may be derived from reading Mr. 
Coopers sporting novel, whether the reader be initiated in the 
mysteries of the turf or not. There isa considerable amount 
of “go” in the book, and it is written with a force and in a 
style which do not usually distinguish this class of fiction. 
The hero's career on the turf, the gambling mania to which he 
gives way, and his subsequent ruin are depicted with an un- 
adorned realism that is likely to have a salutary effect upon 
the foolish youth who dreams of making a fortune by betting 
or the roulette-table. The Jockey Club might well be horritied 
at the exposure of the fraudulent tricks in which trainers and 
jockeys are made to indulge to their mutual profit, were it not 
obvious that the author is speaking of a time when the turf 
was less reputable than it is now. There is, perhaps, a little 
too much racing, an unnecessary dwelling on the details of 
sporting events, and too great an exactitude in enumerating 
bets and the precise odds given and taken, but these are the 
most serious accusations that can be brought against Mr. 
Cooper's authorship. Beyond the study of Reggie Blake there 
is not much characterization, but mosi of the people talk and 
act ina natural manner. The portrait, however, of Marsden 
the trainer—about whose face and manner “there was a 
massive silence” when any of the owners of the horses under 
his charge attempted to enforce their own theories in his 
stables—is happily conceived. The man is a thorough rogue 
and comes to a bad end, but he is allowed to flourish for a time 
on the principle that “to suck all possible profit from roguery 
before hanging the rogue is the part of every sensible man.” 
We are taken to so many race-courses in succession that it is a 
great relief, about the middle of the book, to have a brief spell 
of Monte Carlo and the green cloth. The sketch of this gam- 
bling resort is clever, although the subject has been done to 
death ; but we cannot believe in the existence of a money- 
lender who combines good-nature and callousness to the in- 
congruous extent of Randal the Jew. ‘The heroine of the 
story, of whom we are only allowed momentary glimpses, 
surprises everybody at the end of it by the sudden development 
of unsuspected qualities, and Blake’s final destiny is left in 
good hands. A word of praise is due to Mr. Heinemann for 
the appropriate and sportmg cover in which the book has been 
issued. 


Sinbad, Smith and Co. By Apert Stearns. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

There are some amusing ideas in this extravaganza, but the 
story lacks the charm of reality which Jules Verne invariably 
infuses into his wildest coneeptions. This isa drawback, how- 
ever, that will not interfere with the enjoyment of the school- 
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boy to whom this up-to-date Strnad will principally appeal. 
The presence of the famous Sailor of the Arabian Nights in 
the nineteenth century is accounted for by the fact of his 
having drunk at the Fountain of Youth during a hypothetical 
sixteenth voyage. He turns up at a hotel somewhere in the 
State of New York, and finding a congenial and unattached 
boy called Smith hanging about the premises, forthwith takes 
him into a kind of travelling partnership. The youth, who is 
at an age that thirsts for adventure, is delighted at being 
made the companion of so celebrated a voyageur ; but his en- 
thusiasm is soon damped by the unpleasant scrapes into which 
his new friend is the means of leading him. 1t appears that 
every conveyance which has Sinbad for a passenger is doomed 
to some accident, a fact in which the blasé adventurer revels, 
as it requires a strong measure of excitement to keep him up 
to normal pitch. The sudden wane of his power to command 
the calamities which have become such a necessary part of his 
existence, is the primary cause of the dissolution of the 
partnership, and brings the story to a close. ‘The main 
incidents would be more effective if they were not padded out 
by long wrangles between Sinbad and his disciples, very much 
in the nature of pantomime dialogue. 


Allanson’s Little Woman. By Eastwoop Kipson. London: 
Jarrold & Sons. 

The plot of this story is extremely threadbare and terribly 
spun out. ‘’he “induction” and concluding chapter would 
lead one to expect a psychological romance of a highly sensa- 
tional order, but the supernatural element plays no part 
whatever in the intervening pages, and it is incomprehensible 
to us how the author came to introduce it at all. Tom 
Waterton is dragged into the book for the sole purpose of 
walking in his sleep and dreaming some unnecessary dreams ; 
but we should not think it worth while calling attention to 
the fact if the author had not given undue prominence to these 
incidents, which are wholly disconnected with the development 
of the story. It is a fatal device on the part of a novelist to 
awaken the reader’s interest at the commencement by an 
implied promise of something mysterious or unusual which is 
never fulfilled. Having been strung up to the highest pitch of 
expectation by the pregnant suggestions of the introductory 
pages, we are naturally disappointed at discovering a common- 
place story about a young woman and her uninteresting love 
affairs. We know from the title-page that Alice is destined 
for Allanson, and the bald incidents connected with her 
previous engagement and its ridiculous termination are not 
sufficiently inspiriting to carry one through two hundred and 
forty-five pages 


Lads Love. By 8. R. Crockett. London: Bliss, Sands & Co. 

This is acuriously constructed book. It is two stories blended 
into one, and presents us two contrasts of love and passion, 
loyal behaviour and treachery. ‘The moral is wholesome, and 
so directly conveyed that these two pictures speak for them- 
selves without the aid of philosophizing. There are plenty of 
good things besides love-making, and Mr. Crockett is not 
destitute of a gift for humorous epigram. “It is always 
cheering,” declares the hero (who is also the biographer), 
“when one is lying back and forth, to come on one undoubted 
truth which can be made serviceable.” <A tribute to the High- 
land palate is contained in the farmer’s recommendation of his 
whiskey : “ It’s fine stuff, undutied every drap, and that strong 
and new it wad eat through iron plates.” The central interest 
of the story plays round Nance, one of the three daughters of 
Peter Chrystie, farmer of Nether Neuk. Several chapters are 
devoted to the courting of this pleasing heroine by Alec 
MecQuhirr the hero. ‘The adventurous and successful attempt 
of the latter to enter Nether Neuk by night before the lasses 
had gone to bed, in spite of the shot-gun, used to keep intending 
wooers at bay, and the manner in which thereby he won 
the heroine’s heart are narrated with considerable skill. 
One of the best scenes in the book takes place between 
Alec and his mother, whose inward grief and maternal 
self-sacrifice, when she discovers that he is taking another 
woman to his heart, are touchingly portrayed. The lovers 
have quarrelled, and the mother, remembering the one 
mistake of her own life thirty years before, entreats Alec not 
to let the sun go down on his wrath. “She was laughin’ 
when she gaed ave.’!” protested Alec, his pride still in 
arms. “I ken—I ken,” said the mother. “ That lass, the 
lass that I was speakin’ aboot, lauched too as she gaed oot 
0’ his sicht. But she wat her pillow through and through 
that nicht, before ever she saw the licht o' the dawning— 
and the boat that carried him awa’ half across the blue Solway.” 
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It is not, however, the misunderstandings of these thoroughly 
respectable lovers that supply the romance with its darker and 
more tragie interest. ‘This is derived from the history of 
another couple, which Mr. Crockett handles with manly vigour 
and effectiveness. One cannot read the description of the 
nocturnal meeting between the betrayer and his victim, when 
the former heartlessly discards the girl who has trusted and 
still loves him, and whom he has brought to ruin, without 
fully sympathising with the severe poetic justice—so rare in 
actual life—which, under Mr. Crockett’s providence, overtakes 
him. ‘The discovery of the unfortunate girl’s shame by her 
father, who, in spite of his lazy ways and poaching habits 
conceals a strong paternal love beneath a worthless-exterior, 
and his subsequent behaviour are satisfactory, as well as 
artistically conceived, incidents. We may congratulate the 
author upon giving us a book which will add to his reputation, 
In many respects the new work resembles 7'he Lilac Sunbonnet, 
but the latter did not possess the dramatic interest ana 
strong emotional element which underlie even the pastora: 
passages of Lads’ Love. 


Cavalry Life and Regimental Legends. By Joun STRANGE 
Winter. London: Chatto & Windus. 

Under this title two collections of stories illustrative of 
military life have been amalgamated and reissued under one 
cover. ‘Their chief merit consists in the life-like characters 
who figure in them, and the absence of exaggeration with 
which John Strange Winter invariably draws her portraits. 
The effect is, however, often marred by a carelessness of 
grammar and literary style, and the omission of some of the 
weaker tales would have enhanced the value of the repro- 
duction. 


BEAUTY AND ART. 


Beauty and Art. By Atpam Heaton. London: Heinemann. 


T' has been reserved for this generation to divorce the idea 

of beauty from that of art. Rembrandt, it is true, 
produced pictures and etchings which cannot exactly 
be characterised as pretty; but they have other qualities 
which compensate us. In the works of too many modern 
artists we have the ugliness of Rembrandt without the 
slightest counter-balancing skill or depth or light. But Mr. 
Heaton puts the matter so tersely and so plainly in his preface 
that we had better quote his words: “Just when our leading 
men of science have demonstrated the absolute truth of 
evolution, our artists, or would-be artists, are trying to force 
us to ignore it,” for Mr. Heaton is no believer in originality for 
ts own sake ; and speaks movingly of “ the horrid catastrophes 
which may overtake those who propose to be designers on an 
entirely original basis ; that is to say, guided solely by their 
own untrained imagination.” He goes on, of course, to instance 
architecture, “ the greatest and most difficult of the arts.” But 
everywhere he sees the same definite intention to introduce 
entire novelty, “not only ignoring the design of the past, but, 
as far as may be, in defiance of it.” The volume before us is 
published in the hope that it may persuade a few artists “ to 
accept tradition rather than moonstruck fancy as their guide.” 

This is a very laudable ambition on Mr. Heaton’s part. We 
would say nothing to dissuade him from lifting the voice of his 
testimony against the slipshod cleverness that so many modern 
designers would make into ameans of producing a pleasurable 
sensation. The anomalous or eclectic schools of painting, 
music, architecture, base themselves upon a false assumption. 
Their professors think it is originality which drives them to 
design as they do. In this idea they are at fault. If we 
find beautiful objects produced by the observation of certain 
rules, we may be sure that the breaking of these rules does not 
result from originality. It results from a combination of ignor- 
ance and laziness. This is the main thesis of Mr. Heaton’s book 
but he makes a larger allowance for innate taste than we can 
quite endorse. He goes on to argue against talking of “ matters 
of taste,” implying that there can be no rule. “One opinion 
is pretty nearly as good as another, and, at all events for the 
holder of the opinion, quite as good.” Nevertheless he chooses 
to use the word “ taste,” rather than “ the unpleasant German- 
Greek phrase zsthetics ;” and here we fully agree with him, as 
well as in what he says about “ bad taste,” to which he objects 
because it seems to admit that taste is a question merely of 
degree. If, however, we were all of his opinion it would de- 
prive us of that excellent judgment on a late prince : “ He had 
much taste— mostly bad.” 

It may be well to summarise the contents of this interesting 
and ‘valuable little volume. The first chapter is that from 
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which we have been quoting, on “Taste.” In it there is a 
good deal on dress, with no very measured abuse of French 
fashions. The subject is continued in the next chapter, 
“Beauty in form and colour, how to seek—where to find.” 
Mr. Heaton has an unbounded admiration for Mr. Ruskin, 
yet complains that his books “are quite beyond the average 
reader, and, besides, are full of an empiricism which ruffles a 
good many students, and renders short extracts from his 
books impossible.” We greatly doubt if artists of any 
kind are addicted to reading Mr. Ruskin, except for his 
inimitable prose. “In the us2 of the eyes,” says our 
author, “no less than in matters of taste,man may be 
described as a machine apt to go wrong.” Going on to 
colour, he analyses successively the hues of a blue gentian, 
a red mullet, and a primula. This part of the book affords 
material for a great deal of thought, and we can heartily re- 
commend it to the reader. Mr. Heaton next descants on 
form. In this place he asserts that as gradation is the con- 
dition of beauty in colour, so curvature is the ground of all 
loveliness in form. Here we must quote a sentence which 
should be written in letters of gold. 

True Art isa representation of Nature; and a representation, to be 
true and good, must be such as to produce in the mind of the spectator 
sensations fairly equivalent to those produced by Nature herself. 

The remainder of this chapter is very practical, and directs 
the reader's attention to the beauty which may be found in 
great public galleries of old pictures. He specially names 
Velasquez, Gainsborough, and Turner, but omits all mention 
of the greatest of harmonious colourists—Van Eyck. At the 
end there is a really useful appendix on “High Art for 
shallow purses.” 

The third chapter is on the decoration of the house, and was 
originally a lecture to the Liverpool Architectural Association. 
It is, by the way, curious to contrast architectural taste in 
Liverpool with what does duty for it in Manchester, and to 
a man of Mr. Heaton’s strict views the audience to be found 
in Liverpool must have proved a strong stimulant. The only 
place in the three kingdoms that can be named with Liverpool 
as having chosen best for its public buildings is Dublin, 
although things Irish are naturally on a smaller scale than 
those in the gigantic port-town of Lancashire. There is an 
excellent chapter on “ Fabrics,” and the book ends with a 
criticism on the taste of the last century, in which Sheraton is 
exalted and Chippendale is abased, a judgment in which most 
people who are acquainted with both will fully agree. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 

i place of honour in the Nineteenth Century is filled by 

an article by Mr. H. M. Stanley, M.P., on “The Boer In- 
dictments of British Policy,” in which Chief Justice Villiers’s 
recent attack on the advance of England north of the Orange 
River is replied to with considerable vigour. Mr. Stanley's 
defence of British policy in South Africa is followed by a 
general vindication of the Colonial policy of England by Mr. 
H. .T. Wyatt, who is well known as a member of the group of 
lecturers upon the unity of the British dominion founded 
under the auspices of the late Sir John Seeley. His article, 
which is called “ The Ethics of Empire,” is devoted to showing 
the moral good that has attended the growth of the Queen’s 
dominions and the obligation that rests upon England of pre- 
serving the “ vast world-work which previous centuries have 
committed to our care.” The Duke of Argyle concludes his 
criticism of Mr. Herbert Spencer and the evolution theory 
with a graceful allusion to the completion of the “Synthetic 
System of Philosophy.” Not that he admits that Mr. Spencer’s 
philosophy is synthetic. “ The attempt to string all the beads 
of human knowledge on one loose-fibred thread of thought 
called evolution has,” he writes, “been a failure. But the 
beads remain—ready for a truer arrangement and a better set- 
ting in the years to come.” One of the most interesting 
articles in an excellent number is “ A Turkish Young Preten- 
der,” from the pen of Lady Currie. “The Integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire” is discussed by Sir Wemyss Reid and the 
Nev. Dr. Guinness Rogers, both of whom, while expressing 
their hatred of Turkish rule, recommend that prudence should 
prevail in whatever steps may be taken to get rid of it, 
because both recognise that the dethronement of the Sultan 
may lead to a struggle, not among the rightful heirs of the 
Sick Man, but among his jealous and covetous neighbours, for 
his inheritance. In “Some Changes in Social Life during 
the Queen’s Reign,” Sir Algernon West notes the im- 
provements that have been effected during the past sixty 
years in the habits of the people as a whole, and looks forward 
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in a spirit of opti#ffism to these mprovements being con- 
tinued to “ some perfect end.” 

Foremost among the features of the Fortnightly Review is 
“Russia and the Re-discovery of Europe,” by Madame Olga 
Novikoff. The re-discovery of Europe as a political entity lies 
in the united action of the great European powers in the Cretan 
question, and the credit of this re-discovery is claimed for 
Russia. Another lady writer—Mrs. Crawford—contributes 
an interesting article on the advanced movement among French 
women, wnder the title of “ Feminism in France.” She deals with 
the aims and characteristics of the leaders of the movement, who 
appear to bear a striking resemblance to their sister agitators in 
England. In France, however, the need for agitation is more 
obvious ; to refer to only one matter in which the position of 
English women is superior, a married woman in France has yet 
to establish an exclusive possession to her own earnings. Mr. 
William E. Bear, in an article on “‘ Market Wrecking,” states 
at length his reasons for concluding that the growing system of 
commercial gambling in wheat and other commodities causes a 
depression in prices. The remedy he proposes is simple enough. 
“No one should be allowed to sell produce which he does not 
possess, or will not obtain or deliver.” This is the concise form 
in which he urges the Legislature to stop the “ abominable 
tricks” he describes. He does not essay the difficult task of 
pointing out how legislative effect could be given to his proposal. 
Dr. Robert F. Horton, having abandoned all hope of a union 
between Nonconformists and Churchmen, urges a union between 
the Free Churches of England. Sir George Baden-Powell, with 
“Candia Rediviva” as the title of his article, declares that, 
with the co-operation of Greece, a peaceful solution of the 
Cretan crisis may easily be obtained by means of the declar- 
ation of an armistice and the proclamation of a Conference in 
Crete to consider the details of an autonomous constitution. 
The subject of “ Federalism in South Africa” is dealt with once 
again by the Rev. W. Greswell, who contends that the only 
cure for the political and social divisions of “ Africa South of 
the Zambesi” lies in the speedy application of the Federal 
system of government ; while Mr. C. D. Baynes, the editor of 
the Johannesburg Standard and Diggers’ News, in reviewing 
the recently-published biography of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, asserts 
that there are in South Africa, not one great man, but two 
great men—Cecil Rhodes and Paul Kruger—and that while the 
former “ dreams in Continents,” the latter is content to develop 
the resources that lie near at hand. 

In the Vational Review is an article by Sir Philip Magnus 
on “ Trade and Training in Germany,” in which he attributes 
the advance of German manufactures to the closer adaptation 
of German instruction to the requirements of the people, to 
their thriftier habits, and to their contentment with a lower 
standard of material living. Mr. F. Reginald Statham contri- 
butes a highly appreciative sketch of the career and character 
of Arthur Hugh Clough, whose worldly failures are made to 
shine as spiritual virtues ; while Miss Mary H. Kingsley shows, 
in an article on “ Fishing in West Africa,” that she has in- 
herited her father’s skill as an angler. <A writer in the Pro- 
gressive Review asks “Is Democracy a Reality?” and he 
answers the question in the negative, because “ whatever the 
popular power may be in regard to details of domestic reform, 
it seems certain that, in the more momentous field of foreign 
relations, which becomes wider every year, democracy has no 
place except in name, and scarcely a place there.” Among the 
articles in the Economic Journal is “The Pure Theory of 
Taxation,” in which Professor Edgeworth, after stating that the 
science of taxation comprises two subjects to which the charac- 
ter of pure theory may be ascribed, deals lucidly with the laws of 
incidence and the principle of equal sacrifice. The contents of 
Cosmopolis are as varied and interesting as ever. Foremost in 
the English section is “Slaves of the Lamp,” a theatrical story 
written by Mr. Rudyard Kipling in his most characteristic style. 
Mr. A. B. Walkley has a brightly written article on “ The 
Theatre in London,” and the number is made further attractive 
by the unpublished letters of John Stuart Mill to Gustave 
d’Eichthal, which are edited by Eugéne d’Eichthal, and by ¢ 
further instalment of Paul Bourget’s “-Voyageuses.” The lead- 
ing features of the Humanitarian are “ The Happy Life,” by 
the late Jules Simon, “The Love of Plato,” by Mr. Oscar 
Browning, a symposium of writers inch #ing Miss Helen 
Mathers, Sir George Douglas, and Miss Ella Hepworth Dixon. 
Mr. Max Beerbohm continues his “ Ex Cathedra” studies in 
To- Morrow, treating this month of actors. 

Under the title of “A City of Many Waters,” Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, M.P., gives in Blackwood an interesting account of 
the history of Winchester, and Mr. J. T. Simpson begins a 
series of articles on the Prisons of Siberia. In Macmillan’s is 
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an effective statement of the position of the London Hospitals 
from the pen of Mr. C.S. Loch. Inthe Pall Mall Magazine, 
the iliustrations of which are not less attractive than its letter- 
press, Mr. Quiller: Couch continues his studies “From a 
Cornish Window,” and Miss Alice Dryden describes the manu- 
facture of Honiton lace. Sir Walter Besant urges in the 
Cornhill that the 23rd day of April, on which Shakespeare 
was born and died, should be made a day of celebration for the 
Anglo-Saxon race; and Mr. Charles Elton, Q.C., contributes 
“ An Old Greek Romance.” Mr. Grant Allen has relieved his 
studies of sexual problems by writing for Longman’san article 
on the organisms of “The Living Earth.” The Century 
Magazine contains four separat2 articles on General Grant and 
an interesting account of the dawn of civilisation in Central 
Africa between Lake Tanganyika and the Congo. Chief 
among the contents of Seribner’s is an excellent account of the 
career of Mr. Orchardson, R.A., by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, 
and a further instalment of “ London as Seen To-day,” by Mr. 
Dana Gibson, whose skill as an artist throws into the back- 
ground his powers as an author. One of the best features of 
Temple Bar is “ The Birds of Tennyson,” by Mr. Edgar Valdes. 
The Argosy contains a story by the late Mrs. Henry Wood, 
called “ The Prebendary’s Daughter.” Among the contents of 
the Badminton Magazine are “Cricket in the Year of the 
Queen’s Accession,” by Mr. A. C. Coxhead, and “ Chasing the 
Roe,” by the Hon. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy. In “ The Amalga- 
mated Dukes, Limited,” one of nine stories in Chapman’s, Mr. 
W. L. Alden shows that his sense of humour is still fresh. 
The chief attraction of Cassell’s Magazine is “Some Escapes of 
My Life,” by Mr. Archibald Forbes. Lady Jeune, who replies 
in the Lady's Realm to Miss Marie Corelli’s most rhetorical 
attack on “ ‘The Modern Marriage Market,” has little difficulty 
in proving that the attack was the outcome of an imperfect 
knowledge of society. The Woman at Home, which is edited 
by Miss Annie 8. Swan, contains an account of “Annie 58. 
Swan in her Hampstead Home.” To Good Words Mr. Edward 
Step contributes a description of “A Night with the Conger,” 
and Mrs. Florence MacCunn “ A Plea for Precocious Children.” 
The Art Journal contains an admirable reproduction of Mr. J. 
Henry Henshall’s pathetic picture, “ Her Daughter's Legacy.” 
The Easter Art Annual for 1897 consists of an account of the 
life and work of Sir E. J. Poynter from the pen of Mr. Cosmo 
Monkhouse, with many reproductions of the President’s 
pictures. 


LITERATURE OF THE WEEK. 


The notices in this column are mainly descriptive, and not 
necessarily final. 


The Life of Nelson. By Captain A. T. Manan, D.C.L., LL.D. 
London; Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
WHE Life of Nelson rounds off and completes Captain 
Mahan’s work on Sea-Power. The three books form a 
kind of trilogy in which each part is complete in itself and at 
the same time the complement of the other two. In his pre- 
vious books he has traced the influence of Sea-Power upon 
history through a series of events and years, beginning with 
1660 and culminating in the French Revolution and Empire. 
Now he collects the threads of his narrative, and sums up the 
whole in the figure of Nelson, who stands for the embodiment 
of the Sea-Power of Great Britain. Captain Mahan has 
endeavoured to see his hero from the inside as well as from the 
outside, to saturate himself with Nelson’s spirit by a careful 
analysis of his letters, and not to lose the hidden springs of 
action in a chronicle of great achievement. ‘The first volume 
takes the story down to August, 1799 ; the second to the Battle 
of Trafalgar and the death of Nelson in 1805. There are nine- 
teen illustrations, mostly portraits in photogravure, of which 
four represent Nelson himself, and twenty-one maps and 
plans. 


Picturesque Burma. By Mrs. Ernest Hart. London: 
J. M. Dent & Co. 

Health and pleasure were the objects of Mrs. Hart’s pursuit 
when she accompanied her husband on a tour through Burma 
in the spring of 1895. The book was an afterthought suggested 
by the prevailing ignorance of things Burman. The title is a 
little misleading. Mrs. Hart has not been content with a mere 
record of impressions. She has consulted and condensed the 
best authorities, corrected them by her own experience at first 
hand, and worked the whole into a connected account of the 
history, the religion, the customs, and the resources of the 
Burmese people. It may be said at once that the illustrations, 
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chiefly from photographs, are numerous, well chosen, and 
beautifully reproduced. 


Light Thrown on a Hideous Empire. By an Ortentar 
Wipow. London: Neville Beeman. 

The Empire is Russia, the Light “sulphuric acid,” and the 
Oriental Widow “ a citizen of the Great Republic ” and a verita- 
ble pétroleuse. “ We have endeavoured to use the most power- 
ful language of which human speech can be said to be capable.” 
The written word is generally thought to be subject to 
restraints which do not fetter the spoken word, but they do 
not exist for the Oriental Widow. ‘The difficulty is to choose 
one among so many “ purple patches.” But the choice must be 
made; and we choose from a chapter appropriately called 
“ A Warmer for the United Kingdom,” as more particularly 
addressed to ourselves. “The British Empire, to judge from 
the knowledge of its inhabitants of one another, and the 
interest taken outside the politics of the village pump, in 
matters of really mutual importance and of unknown gravity, 
is to all intents and purposes a stuffed lion, we might also say 
a geographical expression.” To which it is impossible to refrain 
from adding, asa characteristic of the Englishman, “an abiding 
hypocrisy, in its depth like unto the devil’s sweet and limpid 
visual organs, cloaking countless frauds beneath a religious 
banner.” 


War, Famine, and our Food Supply. By R. B. Marston. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

The nucleus of the present book is an article on “ Corn Stores 
for War Time,” published by Mr. Marston in the early part of 
last year. Mr. Marston is frankly alarmist. He sees that 
about three-fourths of our wheat and flour supply is imported 
from abroad, chiefly from Russia and America, and he con- 
cludes that in the event of war breaking out it would be pos- 
sible for a combination of these two countries to starve us into 
submission. The chance of such an alliance may be remote, 
but it is a possibility that should be provided for. Mr. 
Marston’s proposal is that the Government should always keep 
in hand a reserve of corn equal to one year’s consumption, 
storing it in granaries and renewing it from time to time under 
compulsory powers of exchange. ‘lhe subject was discussed in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday night, when Mr. Seton- 


Karr drew the attention of the Government to the inadequacy ° 


of our home-grown food supply. 


S. Mark's Indebtedness to S. Matthew. By. F. P. Bapuam, 
M.A. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

The more generally received view gives 8. Mark priority over 
S$. Matthew. Dr. Sanday, for instance, declares that the 
greater originality of 8. Mark is rapidly becoming “an assured 
result of criticism,” though he is obliged to admit the possi- 
bility of a dual authorship, “‘ one layer that is earlier than our 
S. Matthew, and another that is later.” Mr. Badham, on the 
contrary, holds that the posteriority of S. Mark is the rule and 
not the exception. He relies upon the un-Judaic character of 
S. Mark’s Gospel, upon its later eschatology, upon the evidence 
of selection and unity of design, and upon the greater elabora- 
tion of details. 

Naples in the Nineties. By E. Nevitte-Roire, B.A. London; 
A. & C. Black. 

The Naples of which Mr. Neville-Rolfe wrote but seven 
years ago is fast disappearing. Old quarters have been pulled 
down, wide streets have been driven through the worst of the 
slums, the sewage even has been diverted to “ the desert shores 
of Cum,” and Naples is in danger of becoming as modern as 
Paris or Berlin. But though much has vanished, much re- 
mains. Old customs die hard; the Neapolitan women still 
dress their hair in the streets ; cows and goats still perambulate 
from door to door to the exclusion of the milkman’s cart ; the 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius is still exhibited to 
devout and anxious crowds. Of these survivals and many 
others Mr. Neville-Rolfe writes with the intimate knowledge 
of an old resident. ‘The Legendary Goddesses, the Buried Cities 
of Campania, Sorcery and Witchcraft, are the subjects of other 
chapters, as also a minute account of a garden-farm, and Mr. 
Edmund Rolfe’s diary of a grand tour made in 1759, which, 
however, has but little concern with Naples. 


Digestion and Diet. By Sir Witt1am Roserts, M.D., F.RS. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 

A new edition of a book not addressed in the first instance 
to amateurs. But the subject is of perennial interest, and the 
language not so technical as to be unintelligible to the average 
valetudinarian. An appendix on the opium habit in India 
is new. 
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The Law and Practice of Letters Patent for Inventions. By 
Lewis Epmunps, D.Se., Q.C. 

Mr. Edmunds’s full and comprehensive account of patent 
law has been revised and brought up to date by Mr. T. M. 
Stevens, with reference to the many important cases which 
have been decided since the first publication of the book in 
1890. The general plan remains the same, but several chapters 
have been re-written or re-arranged, while a chapter on 
Assignments and Licences has been contributed by Mr. 
D. M. Kerly. Room has been found for the additional matter, 
without increasing the size of the book, by the exclusion of 
repealed statutes and by printing in smaller type much of the 
historical information which was a prominent and valuable 
feature of the first edition. 

Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, with Elucidations. 
By Tuomas CartyLe. London: Chapman & Hall. 

This volume is the sixth of the Centenary Edition of 
Carlyle’s works and the first of the Cromwel/, which will 
occupy four volumes. Mr. Traill’s short introduction of four 
pages gives some account of the difficulties Carlyle experienced 
in writing the book. 

Farm and Garden Insects. By Witttam SoMERVILLE 
London: Macmillan & Co. 

The enterprising farmer or gardener may learn from Mr. 
Somerville how to identify and destroy quite a considerable 
number of his deadliest foes. The list is not complete, of 
course. A simple catalogue of insect pests would fill these 120 
small pages. The insects that prey on fruit and forest trees 
are reserved for further notice, and no account is taken of the 
mere flower gardener, the rosarian, or the grower of carnations 
and chrysanthemums. But with all its limitations the book is 
an armoury of information. It begins with a short general 
introduction to entomology, and proceeds to “ an account of the 
life-history, prevention, and eradication” of individual species. 
The Burden of Life. 

T. Fisher Unwin. 

A volume of essays on popular subjects touched throughout 
with a pervading tone of melancholy. 

In the Name of Liberty. 
Long & Co. 

The Ke styns of Cather Castle. 
Long & Co. 

Angus Murray. By HeLen Davis. 

A Prince of Tyrone. By CHARLOTTE FENNELL and J. P. 
O'CaLLaGHan. Blackwood & Sons. 

Elementary Jane. By Richarp Pryce. 

A Galahad of the Greeks, and other Stories. 
Yeats. Longmans & Co. 

anes Tale. By F. Eminy Parurrs. 
sons, 


The Birthright. 
Litanies of Life. 


By James Hatin Friswett. London: 


By Fuorence Marryat. Digby 


3y R. F. Etprivce. Digby 


Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 


Hutchinson & Co. 
By 8. Levert 


Blackwood & 


By Josepn Hocxtnc. Bowden. 

By KaTHLEEN Watson. Bowden. 

White Magic. By M. McD. Bopkry, Q.C. Chapman «& Hall 

Triscombe Stone. By P,. B. AKerMaN and Norman Hursr. 
Bliss, Sands & Co. 

Ilis Daughter. By W.L. AtpeN. Neville Beeman. 

A Farrago of Folly. By Georcs Caste. Fisher Unwin. 

The Whirlpool. By Grorce Gisstnc. Lawrence & Bullen. 

Yekl. By A. Cannan. Heinemann. 

Cottage Folk. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. 

Did He Deserve It. By Mrs. Rippett. Downey & Co. 

A Dozen Ways of Love. By L. DouGatt. A. & C. Black, 

By E. Livincston Prescorr. Hutchinson 


Heinemann. 


Scarlet and Steel. 
& Co. 

We have alsq received new editions of Edmund Campion. 
By Ricwarp Simpson. John Hodges. — Renaissance in Italy. 
The Age of the Despots. By Jonn AppInGTon SyMmonDs. 
Smith, Elder. — Jn the Guiana Forest. By James Ropway. 
With introduction by Grant ALLEN. Fisher Unwin. — Love's 
Meinie. By Joun Ruskry, LL.D., D.C.L. George Allen. — 
Imperial Defence. By Sir Cartes DILKe and SPENSER 
WILkrnson. Constable. — Into an Unknown World. By J.S. 
Winter. F. V. White. — The Lives of the Saints. By the 
Rev. 8. Bartyc-Goutp. Vol. I. January. Nimmo. — Zhe 
Public School German Grammar. By A. L. MEISSNER. 
Hachette. — Buxton, Dovedale and the Peak. By W.H. Rosty- 
son. Ward, Lock & Co—Mary Barton. By Mrs. Gasket 
A new volume of the Burleigh Series. Bliss, Sands & Co.— 
Selections from the Works of Sir Lewis Morris. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co, 


















“THE FINANCIAL TIMES.” 
ACQUISITION OF NEW WORKS, 


The ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of The Financial Times. 
Limited, was held yesterday at the Institute of Chartered Accountants, Moorgate 
Court, E.C., Mr. D. G. MacRae (managiug director of the company) in the chair: 
The Secretary (Mr. W. Roden) read the notice convening the meeting, and the 
report and accounts were taken as read. 

The Chairman said : Gentlemen,—I do not think that I have much to add to 
the report that bas been circulated among you. From that report you will see that 
our profits for the year amount to £41,9u9 5s. 2d., and you are aware that after 
paying our debenture interest and our preference dividend and 25 per cent. on our 
or inary sbares, we have a balavce in hand of £14,549 os. 2d., which we propose to 
carry forward. The amount carried forward is thus increased by £8,647 lls. 2d. 
during the year. This perbaps is rather a Jarge amount to carry forward, but the 
directors consider that the dividend of 25 per cent. on the ordinary shares should be 
considered by the shareholders as ample, and we prefer to keep ourselves in a 
thoroughly sound and strong position. (Applause.) Ly this ldo not wish to con- 
vey the idea that we have any ide. of tronble, and while I always hesitate to make 
any prophesies, I may certainly say that so far as we have gone there is every indica 
tion uf a continuance and increase of prosperity. During the first thirieen weeks 
of this year we have made profits exceeding those of a similar period in 1896 by over 
£1,000. (Appiause.) You are aware that there has been no activity in Scock 
Exchange aiatters during the past three months of this year, and the advance which 
I have mentioned will, I think, be considered satisfactory in view of the present 
condition of affairs. 

The only paragraph which needs some explanation from me is the one referring 
to the new factory. Our present works adjoining the Vestry Hall have sufficed for 
our neecs up to the present, but it is literally packed with the regular work we 
have in hand for ourselves, and we are frequently obliged to refuse work for other 
newspapers which do not own their own plant, which we could undertake to profit- 
able advantage if we had additional room. Our machinery at the present time is 
as fine as any to be found in London or any other city, and very slight additions to 
the m: larger factory would, I believe, considerably more 
than double its present capacity. ‘The factory, which I personally erected, has 
been designed for printing works, and is eminently suited for our business, It 
adjoins the present works, and is,in my opinion—and I may say in the opinion of 
all your directors — essential to the enlargement of your business, I have built it as 
a private enterprise, and there is no nevessity for you to take it unless you are sa 
inclined, nor will any advantage accrue to me by letting the premises to you upon 
the terms I have offered, as lam perfectly sure than in the open market it will not 
per cent. Neither 
myself nor your other directors, however, desire to take the responsibility of making 
this large investment without seeking your instructions before doing so. At the 
same time I may say we are azreed as to the desirability of securing the premises, 
and also as to the fairness of the price at which they can be rented. As regards the 
you may rely that in building the premises for myself I have taken 














hinery and placing it in a 


lack tenants whose rents would yield a higher return than 5 


purchase price, 
every precaution to have the bes: material and workmanship at the minimum cost, 
and I offer them to you at the prime cost. We shall ask that your opinion upon 
the proposed purchase shall be expressed at this meeting. As regards the re-election 
of our directors and auditors, I would only say that at present the Board work most 
amicably together, and I think to the advantage of the shareholders. -I can also 
testify to the care and discretion with which the auditors have done their duty to 
the shareholders, 

Turning tothe balance-sheet, I would point out to the meeting that our debts 
on open account only amount to £8,104, and these debts are only owing because the 
creditors either have not yet collected their accounts because they are not due, or 
else that they have not been willing to give us a small extra discount for prepiy- 
ment. On the other side of the account, you will find our cash assets amount to 
over £50,000. In dealing with the items, ‘‘Sundry debtors,” I may say that nota 
single item under that heading causes us the least anxiety, and I wish I could say 
as much a3 regards the cash in hand, which, as you see, amounts to £23,000, and 
which is, toa large extent, money lying idle. But at the present time we do not 
feel justified in investing, and the only remuneration we are able to obtain for 
this money is by means of short loans on the Stock Exchange, and this, at the pre- 
sent rate of interest obtainable there, is barely worth the trouble. Of course, some 
of this money has gone out in dividends since the date of the balance-sheet, but 
other moneys have come in to take its place, and we have still more than is 
necessary for the conduct of our business. Should yon desire to purchase the new 
factory aod pay fur any portion in cash, of course this money will come in useful 
for the purpose ; otherwise, is will be necessary for us to seek some sound invest- 
ment which wil! yield us a reasonable return without fear of depreciation of capital, 
and this task, I may remark, is not particularly easy under the existing conditions 
of the money market. ; 

As regards our investments, these are taken at cost, and at the present price 
would show a slight depreciation. Inasmuch, however, as fp our previous balance- 
sheet we have taken no credit for the value by which they were then increased, we 
bave not thought it desirable to alter this figure in the present ba!ance-sheet, more 
especially as the retarn on our investment is the same as when the securities stood 
at a higher price, and we have exercised great care in making our investments, 
which we believe are, and will remain, thoroughly sound. Work on hand has, of 
course, long since become work completed, so it is not necessary to offer any further 
remark thereon, I shall be glad to give details and particulars of any items or 
statements which you may desire, and in the belief that you will consider the 
report and accounts satisfactory, | beg to move “‘ That the report of the directors 
and the balance-sheet submitted of the Financial Times, Limited, as at 2nd 
January. 1897, be received and adopted.” (Applause.) ; 

Mr. George Grant seconded the resolution, which, on being put to the meeting, 
was carrie 1 unanimously. : 

Mr. C. Layton proposed the re-election of the retiring directors, Messrs. George 
Grant and G. E. Hart 

Mr. Bugler seconded the resolution, which was also agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Ball, seconded by Mr. Bugler, the auditors, Messrs. Davis, 
Robertson and Co , were re-elected, at a fee of 100 guineas. 

Mr. Aikman then proposed: “ That the directors be authorised to purchase 
from the managing director bis leasé of the new factory erected by him in Vere 
Street, St. Clement's Danes, at a price equal to the expeaseincurred by him in and 
about the acquisition of and incident t> the construction of the premises, together 
with interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum upon the expense incurred as 
from the several dates of payment thereof until the comp'etion of the purchase by 
the company, and that the purchase price be paid to the managing director in 
cash.” 

Mr. Stowell! seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimousig. 

Mr. Davis: Gentlemen, there is one little matter before we part that I think 
we ought to carry out, and it gives me very much pleasure to propose that a hearty 
vote of thanks be passed to the Chairman for his conduct in the chair and the very 
excellent statement he has made with regard to the position of the company. I 
think the shareholders are heartily to be congratulated om the satisfacvory Ragure 
of their investment. (Apt 

Mr. Asser seconded the 


plause.) 
solution, which was very cordially received. ( 
The Chairman : Gentlemen, the directors hope to meet you again in a years 
time, and to have someth even better to submit to you than they have on the 
present occasion. (Applause.) 
The proceedings then terminated 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANYS 


NEW BOOKS. 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Captain A. T. Mahan’s New Work 


The Life of Neison 
The Embodiment of the Sea 
Power of Creat Britain. 


By Caprary A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N., Author of “The Influence of 
Sea Power upon History, ” etc. 


2 vols., demy Svo, Illustrated with many Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt top, 36s. net. 





Full Pros apenien post-free on application. 


VOLUME I. READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


A HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY 


from the 
EARLIEST TIMES to the PRESENT. 


By W. LAIRD CLOWES, Fellow of King’s College, London; Gold 
Meéallist, U.S. Naval Institute; Hon, Member, R.U.S. Institution. Assisted 
by Sir C. R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., P.R.G.S.; Gaptain A. T. MAHAN, 
U.S.N. ; Mr. H. W. WILSON, etc., ete. 5 volg, witb very numerous Llus- 
trations, royal Svo, cloth extra, 253. each net. 





The first Volume of the history, bringind.the narrative to the reign of | 


Queen Elizabeth, is about to be published, and will be followed at short iuter- 
vals by the subseque nt Volumes. Full Prospectus of the Work sent post-free 
on application. 


AT ALL. BOOKSELLERS’. 


WAR, FAMINE, and OUR FOOD SUPPLY. 


By R. B. MARSTON. With Lilustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; boards, 2s. 
Truth says: ‘* I can only hope the book will be widely read.” 








AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MASSARENES 


THIRD EDITION NEXT WEEK, 
Crown 8vo, 580 pp, 6s 

The National Observer and British Review (April 8rd, 1897) says: “ In 
many Ways incomparably the best that the author bas ever written... . 
Many of the characters are drawn witb singular skill. . The writer's poetic 
power bas not deserted her.” ; 

Mr. W. L. Covurtyry in the Daily Telegraph: ‘ Ouida bas written an 
extremely interesting narrative... . She has chosen to depict modern society 
as it has come to be 1n its latest phases. . . . Ouida’s hand hds not lost its 
cunning.” 





FIRST ISSUE AT 2s. 6d. 


THE HANDSOME HUMES 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 


Crown Sve, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Forming the New Volumein the New Uniform and Complete Edition of this 
Popular Writer's Books, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. H. M STANLEY'S GREAT WORK. 
Carefully Revised throughout by the Author, with a 
New Preface, and somewhat Abridged by the Omission of Matter no 
longer of Interest. 


IN DARKEST, AFRICA; or, The Quest, 
Rescue, and Retreat of Emin Pasha, Governor of Equatoria. By H M. 
STANLEY, M.P., D.C L., ete. Crown 8vo, with Map and all the Orjginal 
Illustrations, cloth, 5s. [Shortly. 








CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF THE WELL-KNOWN “BAYARD SERIES.” 
Uniform post 8vo volumes, cloth, 1s. 6d. net per volume. 


1. CHEVALIER BAYARD. 
2. LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS. 


Other Volumes will be duly announced. 





LOW'S 2s. 6d. LIBRARY OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
(TWO NEW VOLUMES.) 
Uniform crown Svo volumes, fully Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


HAUSALAND: or, Fifteen - Hundred Miles 


through ‘the Central Soudan. By the Rev. C, H. ROBINSON, M.A. With 
Map, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 


TWO KINGS OF UGANDA;; or, Life by the 


Shores of the Victoria Nyanza, By the Rev. R. P. ASHE,M A. With Map 
and Illustration. 





FOR A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PAPER ON 


Mr. William Quilier Orchardson, R.A., 


Written by Mr. COSMO MONKHOUSE, 
and Illustrated with a »luctions from es Artist’s Work, 
See the APRIL NUMBER of 


SCRIBNER’ a M PEASE 


SAMPSON ‘LOW, MARSTON | AND COMPANY, LTD., 
St. Dcnstan’s Hovse, Ferrer LANe, FiLeet Street, E.C. 








A. & C. BLACk’sS LIST 


HANDBOOK TO _ CHRISTIAN AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL ROME. By Ii. M. and M. A. 
R.T. Parr l.—THE CHRISTIAN MONUMENTS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. — [Ready immediately. 





NAPLES IN THE NINETIES. By E. Nevitte 


Rore. With numerous ~ Llustrations, Square 
crown 8yo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THROUGH FINLAND~ IN CARTS. By 


Mrs. ALec Tweepre. Demy 8vo. Llustrated. 
[Jn preparation 


‘CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS. Edited. 


with Notes and Introduction, by James A. 8. Barrett. 
Crown 8vo, [ Shortly 


FADS OF AN OLD PHYSICIAN. By Dr. 
Georere 8. Kerrn, Author of “ Plea for a Simpler 
Life,” to which this is a companion volume. Crown 


8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. [ Shortly 


FERRETS: Their Management in Health 
and Disease, with Remarks on their Legal Status. 
By Nicuovas Everirr. With numerous Llustrations 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


ZIG-ZAG GUIDE to the KENTISH COAST. 
By'F. ©. Burnanp. Illustrated by Phil May. Crown 
8vo, limp cloth, 


A DOZEN WAYS OF LOVE. By Miss L. 
DoveatL, Author of “ Beggars All.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 6s. 


OUT OF HER SHROUD. By Henry Oonrtitnne, 


Author of “ Redburn.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
| Ready ‘immediately. 


A MATTER OF TEMPERAMENT. by 
Carotine Fornerettt, Author of “ The Comedy of 
Cecilia,” and “ A Question of Degree.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 6s. 


THE JUCKLINS.. By Ort Reap, Author of 


“A Kentucky Colonel.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
3s. 6d. 


STANDARD EDITION of the COLLECTED 
WRITINGS OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY. Now 
being issued in 14 Vols. Small crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, ‘price 2s, 6d. each, ‘Vols. 1 to 6 now ready, 


STANDARD EDITION of the WAVERLEY 
NOVELS. Now being issued in 25 Monthly Vols. 
Crown 8vo. Containing Photogravure Frontispieces, 
printed on, Japanese paper, bound in art canvas, gilt 
top, price 2s. 6d.; or in full limp leather, gilt edgés, 
price 3s. 6d, per vol. Vols. 1 to 18 now ready, 





WHO’S WHO,  : 


1897, 

FORTY-NINTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 
Contains nearly 6,000 Biographies—mostly Autobiographies 
—of the Leading Men and Women of the Day, besides, 
being a complete Peerage, Baronetage, 
Knightage, ete. 

Epirep py DOUGLAS SLADEN, 


Crown 8yo, cloth. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. 





A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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Selections from Mr. T. Fisher Unwin N 
Recent Publications. 


THE BURDEN OF LIFE. Essays by the late J. 


~- sania FRISWEI Author of “*The Gentle Li ete. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by his “Dat ighter, Lacuna Hain Friswet “ty Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

IN THE GUIANA FOREST. ach James Ropway. 
Wi -o Introduction by Grant ALLEN. Third Edition. Illustrated. Cloth, 


SINDBAD. SMITH & CO. By A.Bert STEARNS. 


Illustrate! by R. B. Birncw. Cloth, 5a, 


QUOTATIONS FOR OCCASIONS. 


by CaTuHaRive B. Woop. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. we 


A VILLAGE POLITICIAN : : The Life-Story of 


John Bi ick! ey. Edited by J. C. Buckmaster. With an Introduction by 


Compiled 


the Right Hon, A. J. Muspeita. .Crown Svo, cloth, 63. 
TROOPER PETER HALKET]OF MASHONA- 
LAND. By Oxtve Scuretver, Author of “ Dreams,” “ Dream Life and 


Real Life,” etc. Frontispiece Portrait. Cloth, 6s. 


SOUTH AFRICA AS IT IS. By F. ne INALD 


StaTHam, Author of “‘Mr. Magnus,” ete. Demy Svo, cloth, 10 


INTRODUCTORY STUDIES IN GREEK ART. 


By Jase E. Harrison. New Edition. Maps and Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. Each Ilus- 


trated and with Maps and Index. Cloth, 5:. 
SELECTED VOLUMES :— 
THE BALKANS. By W. Mitcee, | BRITISH INDIA. By R. W. Fraser, 
A 


M.A. LL.B. 
TURKEY. By Straxtey Laxe-Poote. CANADA. By J. Bovrryor, C.M.G. 


Detailed prospectus, post free on application. 


PIONEER WORK IN THE ALPS OF NEW 


ZEALAND: A Record of the First Exploration of the Chief Glaciers and 
Ranges of the S aie mn Al ips By Artuur P. Harper, b.4. Maps and 
Illustrations. Cloth, 2ls. net 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS. By |W. Dovatas 








Morrisoy, M.A. (The New Volume of “ The Criminology Seri 
THE ROMANCE OF A KING’ S LIFE. By 
J.J, JUssERaNp? Translated from the French by M. R., and eg and 


Enlarged by the Anther. With Photogravure and other Illustrations. In 
Cloth, Os. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GIROLAMO 


SAVONAROLA. By Professor Pasevate Vi z Translated by Linpa 
VittaRt. New and yg sr Edition in One Volus me. Ful'y Illustrated, 
Large crown, cloth, 7: 


MY LONG LIFE. By Mary Cowpen - CLARKE. 


Second Edition. Crown Svo, cloth. gilt, with four Engravings and four 
Collotypes, 7s. 6d 


AUTHORS AND FRIENDS. By Awnyie FIevps. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE EARLY CORRESPONDENCE OF HANS | 


VON BULOW. Edited by his Wipow. Selected and Translated by 
Constance Bacue. With Portraits. Demy Svo, cloth, 16s. 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE. By I. Zanewitt, Author 


of *“‘ A Child of the Ghetto,” ete, Cloth, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL GORDON. psy 


Demetrius C, Bovicer, Author of “ History of China,” etc. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy Svo , 2 vols., cloth, 21s. 


THE EBBING OF THE TIDE: 


Stories. By Louis Becke. Cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


South Sea | 


BY REEF AND PALM. By Lovis Becke. (A | 


Volume of ‘“‘The Autonym Library.”) Paper, 1s. €d. ; cloth, 2s. 


ARCHITECTURE IN INDIA, from the Sixth to 


the Eleventh Century. Historical and Critical Researches by RAFFAELE 
CATTANEO. Translated by the Contessa IsapeL CcrRTis-CHOLMELEY in 
Bernani. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 169 LJustrations. Crown 4to, 
parchment, 21s. net. 


THE YEAR AFTER THE ARMADA, and other 


Historical St udies. By Martin A. 8. Hume, Author « rn eC ve of 
Queen Eliz abet h.” Second Edition. Illustrated. Tom my Svo, cloth ¢ l 


h gilt 


THE COURTSHIPS OF QUEEN ELIZA- 


BETH. By Martin A. S. Heme, F.R.H.S., Editor of the ‘‘ Calendar of 
.nish State P: apers of Eliz met th hg ublic Record ‘Office . Fourth Edition. 
Ten y Svo, cloth, with Portrait l 


GOD AND THE PEOPLE : Selections from 


Mazzini’s Writings. By Dr. S1 s, Dean of Ely. New Edition. Cloth, 
3s. a. 


A CYCLOPADIA OF NAMES: A Pronouncing 
ind Et tyn logical Diction f Names in Geography, Mytholocy, History 
Ethn ay, Art Archwo] ogy, Pict on, etc. Edited by Brxs aut sv J. Svrru, 
AM. g 2 1 vol. 133in. by 10 in. by 8 in., oak in half-cloth extra, £2 2s. 

net; half-morocco, £2 le. net, 


Catalogues and Lists Post Frea on 2pplication. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 














First Edition all Sold, Second Edition Now Ready, 
Third Edition in Preparation. 


THOMAS HARDY’S NEW NOVEL 
THE WELL-BELOVED 


In One Volume, uniform with the AUTHOR'S 
FAVOURITE EDITION. 


With Frontispiece Etching, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
“A delightful romance, of the kind al which, w ith never- 


faltering freshness, the author has alrez ady g iveh us 80 Many. — 
Booman. 


“It is impossible to imagine any story by Thomas Hardy 
lacking the distinction that has won him the position of the 
greatest novelist of the time.”-—BLACK AND WHITE. i 


“Mr. Hardy has never written anything finer than the pages 
in ‘The Well-Beloved.’”—SATURDAY REVIEW. 
“Mr. Hardy has not written many novels more marked by the 
subtle charm of his genius.”—SCOTSMAN. 
‘The des ——s passages are as beautifa 1 and vivid as any 


Mr. Ha ur as written. ‘The — a eric effects, woven of the 
salt s of the oce an, coloured with the br *"y of that 
wl , linger on the memory as thin; cn aula, ak of.”- 


} 
DAILY gps 
>? 


‘It is absorbing in interest, and set forth with all the old 
composure al 5 Miethentiata teodenimatiar: 


THOMAS HARDY'S NEW NOVEL 
THE WELL-BELOVED © 


With paige ee crown iid cloth gilt, 6s. 


‘ait 
OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 45, Albemarle Street, Ww 














Price One Shilling net (post free, Fourteenpence). Subscription 
Price, 148. per annum, post free. 


THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 


EDITED BY A. J. WILSON, 
CONTENTS OF APRIL NUMBER. 
WAR CLOUDS, EAST AND SOUTH. 
NOTES ON HOME RAILWAY ACCOUNTS for 1895. 
HIGHER ae AND A GOLD SCRAMBLE IN AMERICA, by 
Francis H ARDY. 
THE HERO, LIMITED. By Cary ie, JUNIOR. 
THE “HONOURABLE” J. G. WARD. 
THE “ VENTURE” GROUP. 
THE FOLLY OF JAPAN. 
APOLLINARIS AND JOHANNIS, LIMITED, 
MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 
COMPANY NOTES. 
BALANCE-SHEET FACTS AND INFERENCES. 
NEW INVESTMENTS OF THE MONTH—March, 1837. 
Etc. Etc. Etc. 





Price Two Shillings net (post oe, Two Shillings and Twopence). 
Subscription Price, 8s. 6d. per annum, post free, 


THE INVESTMENT INDEX. 


| 


A QUARTERLY SUPPLEMENT TO 
“THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW.” 

CONTENTS OF APRIL NUMBER. 
LIST OF INTEREST AND DIVIDEND-BEARING SECURITIES, WITH 

THEIR YIELDS CL“SSIFIED. 
Suspended Animation in Markets. | London and Westminster Bank: 
Bank of Calcutta, Limited. | Telegraph Construction Co 
Brewers’ Sugar Co. | ——- Permanent Building 
General Hydraulic Power Co., Ltd. 
London and South Western Bank. me. Wallis & Co. Limited. 

Etc Etc. Etc. 





“ INVESTORS’ REVIEW” and “INVESTMENT INDEX,” 21s. per 
annum, post free. 





London: CLEMENT WILSON, 29, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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NEW BOOK by the Author of “‘ The Honour of Savelli.” 


A GALAHAD OF 
THE GREEKS, 


And Other Stories. 
By S. LEYETT YEATS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Lonpon : LONGMANS, GR EEN & CO. 


\ VICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
+ SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (Limited) (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
n the selection vf Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinatious at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements shorld be sent to the Manager, 
kK. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place. Strand, London, W.C. 


wy! MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
b PADDINGTON, W. 

The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on May 3rd. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE.—One of 
£144; Two of £78 15s. ; One of £52 10s. ; Two of £57 15s., will be awarded 
by Examination on September 22nd and 2: 3rd, 

Students who enter in May are eligible to compete for these Scholar- 
st ips. 

The RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE is at present at 33 and 35, Westbourne 
Terrace, W. Students received atacharge of £75 for the academic year. 
Careful’ supervision of evening studies is given. Preparatory Classes are 
provided for the various examinations, and also for the Preliminary 
Scientitic Examination. 

CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING. 

Arrangements are now being made to build (1) A New Out-Patients’ 
Department ; (2) a Residential College for Students; (3) New Special 
Wards; (4) a Nurses’ Home; and (5) well-isolated Wards for Lying-in 
Women. This will add 100 béds to the Hospital. The Out-Patient De- 
partment commenced in November, 1894, will be finished shortly. 

CLASSES for PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC, M.B. 

Students atte nding these Classes can reside in the College at a charge 

of £90, which includes the fee for the Lectures and Demonstrations both 

it the Medical School and in the College. 

“SP ECIAL CLASSES for the HIGHER EXAMINATIONS are held. 
bi 1e Medical, Surgical, and Obstetric Tutors assist the Students in pre- 

paring for the fin: 1 examinations. 

The School Secretary, Mr, F. H. MADDEN, will forward the Prospectus 
on application. 











GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


BOVRIL 


CONTAINS THE ENTIRE NOURISHING AS WELL AS THE 
STIMULATING PROPERTIES OF 


PRIME OX BEEF. 


BOVRIL AT THE ‘‘FARTHEST NORTH.” 


The history of the deeds of Dr. Nansen and 
his gallant crew in their search for the North 
Pole can never be forgotten while the world 
cherishes memories of undaunted courage and 
magnificent Lencennnes. 

In Dr. Nansen’s celebrated book, “Farthest 
North,” the photograph taken by himself of the 
J ‘Smithy on Board the FRAM” plainly shows 

the packages containing BOVRIL and BOVRIL 
SPECIALTIES with which he was plentifully 
oa puipped, and of which he freely availed himself, 

r the gallant explorer well knew that although 
ply ck and perseverance ” would do much, yet 
they would fail unless backed up by stimulating 
food. 


BOY RIL Cr Guan) Lees LD, 
LONDON, E.C., 


Food Specialists and Contractors to Her Majesty's Government, 














7 _ HIS GRACE ' E DUKE OF SOMERSET, 
TRUSTEES { tus Nr. Hox. EARL DE LA WARK. 
DIRECTORS. 
Tue Rr. Honovraste LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D., Cuarrmay. 
J. LAWSON JOHNSTON, Vicre-Cuarrmay, VISCOUNT DUNCANNON, C.B, 
SIR EDMUND COMMERELL, V.C., G.C.B., Admiral of the Fleet. 
Dr. FARQUHARSON, M.P. FREDERICK GORDON, 
G. LAWSON JOHNSTON, ANDREW WALKER, Mayacixe Director. 


The Scent of the Season. 
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ial Surpassing 
Gift all 
Rivals 
in 
Perfumes 
in Delicacy 
Exquisite ™ Sree Serrano and 
Caskets. = : Permanence 
* . & 





Has achieved an im .nuediate and immense success, worthy to bs ranked with the 
celivious Perfume, 


-CRAB-APPLE 
BLOSSOMS 


AND 


THE CROWN 


LAVENDER SALTS. 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Qs. 6d. and 4s. 61 wi a 
IN CROWN-STOPPERED BOTTLES ONLY. 

Avoid spurious imitations. Sole Makers— 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


177, NEW BOND STREET, wW. 














All Headaches Instantly 
Cured or Money Refunded. 


et ee ee et ee ee ne ey ene ee 


EMERSON’S 


Bromo-Seltzer. 


Insist on Full Name. 





LEGAL GUARANTEE. 


19: EMERSON’S BROMO. 

as SELTZER, the most suc- 

? cessful American Remedy, is 

an effervescent powder, taken 

in water. If Three Doses do not cure any 

Headache, no matter how caused, send the 

bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND 

WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND THE 
PRICE, 


Trial Bottle, post free, 74d. Larger sizes, 
1/13 and 2/3, 


Sold by all Chemists, or 





Emerson Drug Company, Ld, 


i6, HOLBORN YIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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KEDDIE’S HIGH-CLASS PICKLES 


Prepared in Victoria Date ee and without any acded Acetic Acid. 
Messrs. KEDDIE were the first to ) the ouamtestty of 
VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR. d to resolve to picki 
EXCLUSIVELY 1 with it. 


Ask your Grocer for KEDDIE’S PICKLES. 


_ KEDDIE, LTD., ff to 15, Page Street, Westminster, S.W. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 





BORWICK’S 


THE BEST 


wie nest POWDER 








Yinkes. 


The FIVE MINUTE Cure. 


Recommended by the Medical Faculty as a Sa‘e and Efficacious Remedy 
TESTIMONIALS BY EVERY POST. 


A Nurse writes: “‘I can confidently recommend ‘Vidace’ to afford the 
surest relief from headache 
A Clergyman declares : * Vidace” to be the most reliab se of all preparat 


of the kin« ; he bas ever u sed. 
A Mother writes: “‘I have nsed your Headache Ce ‘Vidace’ jargely, and 
always with the best sults. Mixed with a li Saalien water, and taken whilst 
effervescing, it 18 most + palatable and agreeable.” 
“ViDaCB” is most p)-asant to the taste, and never fails 
to give instant relief. 
Price 1s. 1id. por Bottle. (f «i! Chemis‘s and Patent Medicine Vendors. 


BARCLAY & SONS, Lid., 95, Farringdon Street, London, B.C. 

















GOLD MEDAL 


UNIVERSAL 
COOKERY & FOOD 
EXHIBITION 
1896. 


FOR 


The NEW WE gar|| 










VICTORIA DATE nee I | 


An Entirely New Vinegar of Delicious Flavour and Aroma made from 
Dates, and pronounced by experts in culinary matters Superior 
to Mait or Wine Vinegars. 


For the TABLE. For PICKLING. 
‘For ALL Domestic Uses. 


Victoria Date Vinegar is NOT A CORDIAL, as the name might possibly 
suggest, but a Fragrant and PURE TABLE v!INEGAR, delicate 
and soft in flavour, yet sufficiently strong for al! 

Household Purposes. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


A Tasting Sample wil! be sent POST FR E on receipt of application to | 


VICTORIA WORKS, 112, Belvedere Road, Lambeth, S.E. 


SS 


POTTER’S PERFECT PICKLES 


ARE PREPARED IN 


vic TORIA DA TE VINEGAR. 


¥. POTTER SONS, aYS0n RD, GALLEYWALL RD., \, aE. 
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Cure all Liver Ills. 


| But be Sure they are CARTER’S. 








Torpid Liver, Bilious Headache, Distress After 
Eating, Sallow Complexion, Nausea. All these 
are “‘ Liver Ills.” 


The Cure is— 


{CARTER’S 
LITTLE 
LIVER 
a ee 


INSURANCE OFFICE. 


¢,, At 
RY , ° 

Pape 11° HEAD OFFICE: 
63, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
60, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
|) 332, OXFORD STREET, W. 

40, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
[ 42, MINCING LANE, E.C. 
Edinburgh Branch Officee—40, PRINCES STREET. 
The oldest purely Fire Office in the World, 


‘Sum Insured in 1895 - £9390,775,000. 
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BRANCHES 
IN LONDON 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
4 above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 


| ard COLOMBO. 


t 
{ 


F ( Head Offces— 
GREEN & CO., and Behe gin i 
Managers {4x DERSON, ANDERS IW & CO. ; ds | Oa 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 


to the Branch Office, 16, Cl ICKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


“IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; 


20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford 


CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


April 
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Alcolite: 
A NEW METAL. 


VALUABLE OPINIONS FROM WELL-KNOWN EXPERTS. 














A number of the most practical men in the trade were called 
together on March 12th last, to hear the experiences and opinions 
of experts, both in cycle building and other branches of mechanics 
and engineering work, as to the practical value of the new 
aluminium alloy called Alcolite. Mr. MARSH, a consulting 
engineer, went deeply into the subject, relating. his experience, 
gained from personal test. Mr. BASSETT, of the Raleigh 
Cycle Co., Ltd. who had had: Alcolite tested at the Raleigh 
Works, spoke loudly in its favour, and we were informed that 
similar opinions were held by: Messrs. BELCHER and 
PHILLIPS, the respective managers of the Beeston. and 
Coventry Works of Humber & Co., Ltd. A machine weighing 
about 17 lbs. was shown, and ridden by some of the people who 
were there. We personally saw many men, themselves cycle 
makers, twist the bicycle, and put it to those tests which only a 
well-made machine will stand. The Alcolite bicycle came out of 
the ordeal with flying colours. Alcolite, we may say, is the 
only aluminium alloy which, up to the present, can 


be brazed. and at the joints remain as strong as other parts; 


whilst its non-corrosive properties, its beautiful -silver-like appearance, 
and its extreme lightness, combined with rigidity and _ strength, 
must lead any thinking man to look upon it as the metal_of 


the future in cycle construction. 
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Newport. Swansea. LiverPpoon. Beurast. Carpirr. Lonpon. Bristol. GLAsGow. 
AN OLD-ESTABLISHED INDUSTRIAL BUSLNESS. 


The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will CLOSE on or before TUESDAY, APRIL 13th, 1897, for London and Country. 


BURTON, BURGESS & CO., LIMITED 


(R. Burton & Son, and Burgess & Co., Limited). 
SWANSEA, CARDIFF, NEWPORT, BRISTOL, & LIVERPOOL, with LONDON, GLASGOW, & BELFAST AGENCIES. 
(INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 TO 1893.) 
SHARE CAPITAL - - = &115,000, 
DIVIDED INTO 
50,000 Cumulative Six per cent. Preference Shares of £ieach - - £50,000 


65,000 Ordinary Shares of Zieach - = = = = = = = = 65,000 
£115,000 
The Preference Shares will be entitled out of the Profits of the Company to a fixed Preferential Cumulative Dividend of 6 per 
cent. per annum, and will also be entitled to rank in priority of the Ordinary Shares in respect of Capital. 
41 PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK, £50,000. 

The Debenture Stock will be secured by a First Mortgage to the Trustees for the Debenture Stock-holders on the 
entire immovable property of the Company, including the freehold and leasehold premises, and by a floating first charge in 
their favour on the Steamers, Ships, and Barges, loose plant and rolling stock, stock, book debts, and upon the undertaking 
and general assets of the Company. The Stock will be registered in the Company's books, and will be transferable in sums 
of £10 or multiples of £10, and will be redeemable at the Company's option by six months’ notice on and after January 1, 
1907, at £105 per £100 stock. Interest at the rate of 43 per cent. per annum will be paid half-yearly thereon on January 1 
and July 1. ‘The first warrant will be issued on July 1, 1897, and will be for the amount of interest accrued from the 
dates of payment of the several instalment- 

The whole of the First Mortgage Debenture Stock and Share Capital is now offered for Subseription, but the whole 
of the Ordinary Shares, or any part of them, will be accepted in part payment of the purchase money. 

The amounts payable will be as follows:—For tHe Morrcace Desenture Stock : 10 per cent. on Application, 
40 per cent. on Allotment, 50 per cent. 21 days after Allotment. For tae Prererence Snares: 2s. 6d. per Share on 
Application, 7s. 6d. per Share on Allotment, 10s. per Share 21 Days after Allotment. For THE OrDINARY SHARES; 
2s. 6d. per Share on Application, 7s. 6d. per Share on Allotment, 10s. per Share 21 Days after Allotment. 


TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE STOCK-HOLDERS. BANKERS. 
The Honble. F. 8. A1 HANBURY-TRACY, 116, Queen’s Gate, | The National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, 12, Bishopsgate 
London, 5.W. Street, London, E.C., and Branches ; The Metropolitan Bank (of 
Sir JAMES HOME, Bart., 28, Cranley Gardens, South Kensington, 8.W. England and Wales), Limited, 60, Gracechurch Street, London, 
SOLICITORS FOR THE TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE E.C., and Branches. 
HOLDERS. BROKERS. 


LUMLEY and LUMLEY, 37, Conduit Street, W., and 15, Old Jewry | Northern and Durham, St. Stephen's» Chambers, Telegraph Street, 
Chambers, E.C. and Stock Exchange, London, E.C.; J. Kirkpatrick and Co., 

DIRECTORS. a 4 ; Northern Insurance Buildings, Tithebarne Street, and Stock 

The Honble. FREDERICK 8. A. HANBURY-TRACY, 116, Queen’s Exchange, Liverpool; George Hayward Hyde, Clarendon House, 
Gate, S.W., Chairman of London Board of the Palatine Insur- Send Guest ond Btade. Mechenee Southport ; Charles Massy 
ance Company, Ltd. ; Director Canada Company, Ltd. ; Chairmare and Co. Bute Docks. Gasdi# — : . 
ALFRED C. LYSTER, Gisburne House, Abbey Wood, Kent, Director e ada RX 


Scottish Employers’ Liability and General Insurance Company, SOLICITORS. 

Limited ; Chairman D. Jones, Dickinson and Co., Limited, etc. HARMAN, WARD and COLLIER, 7, King Street, Cheapside, 
HAMILTON W. PRICE, Shipping Exchange, E.C., and The Grove, London, E.C. 

Boltons, London, 8S.W. AUDITORS. 


GEORGE J. MANSFIELD, Chairman Atlantic Patent Fuel Com- 
pany, Limited, Swansea. 

*JAMES HENRY BURGESS (Burgess and Co., Limited), Swansea. 

*GEORGE SHADDICK (Burgess and Co., Limited), Swansea, 


BAKER, HAWARD and WATSON, Chartered Accountants, 
London, E.C., and Swansea. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES (pro tem.) 








*Managing Directors. | H. E. BINSTEAD, Chiswell House, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has been formed to acquire as going concerns, and amalgamate, As the profits have steadily increased as sepirate undertakings, the Directors 
carry on, and develop the old and well-established businesses of Messrs. R. Burton confidently auticipate that underthe combived management considerable savings 
and Son (whoare retiring from business, W barfingers, Forwarding Agents, Steam will be effected, which will materially increase the profits without taking into 
and Sailing Ship Owners and Agents, and Carriers, of Newport, Cardiff, Bristol, account the prospective increase consequent upon the extensiva of the business. 


and Liverpool, with Agencies in London, Glasgow, and Belfast, and of Burgeas and Prospectases and Forms of Application can be obtained «t the Offices of the 

Company. Limited, Forwarding and Steam Ship Agents, and Loading Brokers, In- Company from the Bankers, Brokers, Auditors, and from the Solicitors. 

surance Brokers, etc., of Swansea. - Applications will be received by letter, euclosing cheque for deposit, addressed 
The businesses are of wide scope and capable of great extension, and it is to the Bankers. 

expected that the amalgamation of the two premises will materially and profitably London, April Sth. 1897. 

increase the extent of the Company's operations. From the navure of the busi- 

——— ee ony ena. ; > FORM OF APPLICATION, WHICH MAY BE CUT OUT AND USED. 

a, ae deetaine ae oy yh ae ee ae of an unique This form is to be filled up and forwarded ENTIRE, with Cheque for the 

General loading and forwarding trade by water, both conation nod tine tn Gb amount of the Deposit, to the National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, 

Bristol Channel. . Z so a 112, Bishopsgate Street, London, E.C., or to any of its branches ; or to the Me ro- 

{ The businesses acquired include the Agency and loading brokerage of the follow- ae yr pn = Wale), Edmnlies, 60, Gancsinn Sine, Lande, 

ing regular ce Lines, viz. :— a ae 








Swansea to New York, Swansea to Batoum and Odessa, Swansea to Gen ae ee 
‘Leghorn, Swansea to Marseilles and Cette, Swanseato Nantes and ae dasanag tem FORM OF APPLICATION FOR 4% PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE 
sea to Rouen, Swansea to Danzig, Swansea to St. Petersburg, Swansea to Lisbon, DEBENTURE STOCK. 
Swansea to Hamburg, Swansea to China and Far East. To the Directors of BURTON, BURGESS, & CO., Limited. 

_ _ The Freehold and Leasehold properties, the steam and sailing coasters and GENTLEMEX,—i request you tolallot tome £............ (bere describe Shares 
lighters. and the very extensive plant and rolling stock which the Company will | or Debentures) in the above-named Company, and | agree to accept the same or any 
acquire have been very carefully examined by known Valuers and Surveyors, who | smaller amount that may be allotted to me, subject to the Memorandum and 
value the properties atthe sum of £74,183, without taking into account the stocks Articles of Association, and upon the terms of the Frospectns issued by you, dated 

, and stores or the valuable goodwiil. April Sth, 18987 (and draft Trust Deed therein referred to*), and I authorise you 
The > ae will take over the businesses as going concerns from February to place my name upon the Register in respect of the Shares or Debenture Stock 
| 17th, 1897, subject to the payment of interest on the purchase moneys at the rate so allotted to me ; and I agree to pay the further instalments upon such allotted 
| of £5 per cent. per annum. Shares or Debenture Stock as the same shall become due; and J agree with the 
} The books and accounts have been inspected by Messrs. Baker, Haward, and Company as Trustee for the Directors and otber persons liable, to waive any claims 
Watson, Chartered Accountants of London and Swansea. They report as follows :— I may have against them for not more fally complying in the said Prospectus with 
The net profits of the businesses above mentioned for the three years have been as the requirements of Sec. 38 of the Conipanies Act, 1867. 
follows :— £& «af I enclose a cheque for................6+ being the deposit of 2s, 6d. pcr share or 
Year ended December 3ist, 1894 ., a = ee _o A- 3S £10 per cent. payable on application. 

* Year ended December 31st, 1895 .. a 2a an ae 1 Please write Full Name......... ‘ ‘ 
Year ended December Sst, 1896 .. 0. ww wees 14,042 1B 1 distinctly and RL RS RENO TIS 
—_———_—— give Full Descrip-ion or Occupation. .........cseccccscscsevcce os 
Making a total of ob 0 = re .- £36,538 16 5 Permanent Address iekeh canes : petus<aipphribehessssae suqenmert 
——_—_—ooo Se om Ee ee ieee ae PO de asccsscecsvccnesccesececsiceesccstees® 

Or an annual average nett profit of .. ow «. £12,179 12 1 SESE SILOS 5 ae oe he ie 1897. 

_————___.. Chea tes to by 3 hi , Bearer ab osse: j an i 
It_will be observed that the proits for the year ending ta fm Segue to bo made pafable to Bearer and crossed with the name of either 

December Slst, 1896, amounted to . es e -. £14,04213 1 * These words to be erased when Debentures Afé not applied for. 








Published for the Proprietors by A. C. Hive, at Tor Natioy 
‘ , "* " ° 
Messrs. Lazei!, Watsox, & Vixey, Lp., at 5 and 6, hurby Surect 


‘AL OBSERVER AND British Review Office. 87 and 39, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. ; and Printed by 
liattou Garden, E.C., in the Liberty of Suftroa Hill, Holbora.—Safurday, April 10th, 1897. 
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